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Milne-Downey’s Standard Algebra 


By Wittiam J. Mitng, Ph. D., LL.D., late President of 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, and WaLrer 
F. Downey, Head Master of English High School, Boston. 
496 pages. Price, $1.40 





A modernization, simplification, and abridgment of this well- 
known textbook, complying with the newer courses of study, 
including the Report of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements and the latest document of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The transition from arithmetic to algebra, 
especially in the first part, is very gradual. The equation, the 
formula, and the graph have been closely co-ordinated. Factoring 
has been greatly simplified. There is an unusual wealth of’ 
practical and varied problems dealing with facts gathered from 
a variety of sources, including science, geometry, business, and 
everyday affairs. Time tests add to the thoroughness of the 
drill work. A chapter on numerical trigonometry is included. The 
book covers the work of a year and a half. 
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A better way to teach 
primary reading 


HIS new and better method of teaching beginning 
reading has been tried out in Detroit for three 
years with the result that four standard tests showed 
| | the achievement of classes using this method was, 
| after twenty weeks, more than three times that oi 
classes taught in the traditional way. 


HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 
tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. 
Winship. 





The method is embodied in PicrurE-Story READING 

| Lessons, developed by Miss Nila Banton Smith, 

| ; under the direction of Mr. Stuart A. Courtis. With 
There is no other American family with such 
| 


a record as this and there is no other study of 
this family. 


this material, the child teaches himself to read. By 
providing a purposeful activity, it develops in the 
| child power to apply his knowledge and skill inde- 
| pendently of the teacher in the achievement oi his 
own purposes and his own pleasure. It enables each 
child in a large class to progress at his own rate in 
work adjusted to his particular ability. 


The book, which was first published twenty- 
five years ago and had a large sale and great in- 
fluence, has been out of print for some time. In 
response to numerous requests, we have decided 


| 

| This is a method that has been shown to be thor- 
. . | 
to republish it. 


oughly sound, workable, and far more efficient in 
teaching first-grade reading than any method here- 
tofore known. A complete description and specimen 
pages will be sent on request—or you may wish to 
order an E.xramination Outfit. 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in 
America should read this remarkable study in 


education and heredity. Price $1.80, postpaid 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Send orders to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


In book form, $1.00 postpaid. 
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THE SUCCESS OF 


THE BEACON METHOD 


The-remarkable success of the Beacon Method may be largely 
attributed to its SIMPLICITY. Less than 70 phonetic facts are 
required to enable the child to learn 85% of the words in the 
English language. The method makes unnecessary the teaching 
of “families”; it uses no diacritical marks. Word mastery is 
taught in such a swift and logical way that speed and comprehen- 
sion are the natural results. 


The BEACON SECOND and THIRD READERS were recently 
adopted for basal use in the State of Oregon where the NEW BEACON 
PRIMER and FIRST READER have been in state wide use. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN PROGRESS 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Number of the 
New England Journal of Education, January 1, 
will be a study of education for fifty years, 
making the study of the National Education 
Association and the New England Journal of 
Education incidental to the larger study of 
education. 

It is more than incidental that the editor 
has known intimately every public school 
leader, official and otherwise, most of the nota- 
ble university leaders, most of the religious 
leaders, most of the welfare leaders, many of 
the industrial and agricultural leaders, and 
many of the statesmen and political leaders. 
All this will help to make the issue of January 
1 in a class all by itself when it comes to a 
grouping of information of American history 
since January 1, 1875. 
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The National Education Association is mak- 
ing a most heroic campaign for the Child Labor 
Amendment. It is astonishing that the opposi- 
tion is so much better organized than are the 


friends of this highly important legislation. 
The most absurd phase of the opposition is 
the pretense that the champions of the Amend-’ 
ment are propagandists while the manufac- 
turers and other employers of children are dis- 
interested saints. 
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THE DALLINGER BILL 


Congressman F. W. Dallinger has introduced 
in the House of Representatives an Education 
and Relief Department Bill which is accepted 
by the Smoot Reorganization Committee of 
the Senate. 

There will be a Secretary of Education and 
Relief in the Cabinet. There will be three 
assistant secretaries on $10,000 salaries, one on 
Education, one on Health, one on Veterans’ 
Relief Agencies. 

This department will absorb several Bureaus 
from various Departments. 

It is not expected that this Bill will satisfy 
the champions of the Education Bill, but Con- 
gressman Dallinger, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, gave the impression 
very decidedly that it was acceptable to the 
President, and Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
Reorganization Committee, has been saying 
quite freely that the President would accept 
the Bill even if it does not meet his desire in 
every respect. 

We have no knowledge as we go to press 
what will be the attitude of the various orgar- 
izations that have vigorously championed a 
distinctly Education Department with Federal 
aid. 








ANOTHER BEST COUNTY 


Grand Rapids, Itasca County, Minnesota, 
Scheol District No. 1, C. C. Baker, district 
superintendent, is probably the largest rural 
school district in the country. There are ninety 
schools in the district embracing fifty town- 
ships. There are seventy-eight rural schools, 
and they are visited by one or other of two 
rural school supervisors every month. It is 
not unusual for a supervisor to drive one 
hundred miles a day in her visitations. The 
cost of these schools including supervision is 
more than $40,000 a month, sometimes more 
than $50,000. This county is remarkably 
closely supervised. In addition to Mr. Baker, 
the district superintendent, there is a rural 
school principal and the two expert super- 
visors, and they have a well-equipped rural 
school office. 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN 


David Starr Jordan wins the Raphael Her- 
man prize of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
“A Plan of Education for Peace and the Pro- 
motion of World Amity Including Stress on 
Possible Official Co-operation by World Gov- 
ernments.” 

There were a vast number of plans sub- 
mitted. These were in twenty-one languages. 
They were written by some of the most noted 
men and women of all American states and of 
countries of each continent. Of course no one 
on the Committee of Award knew the identity 
of any author until the award was made. 
There were several remarkable plans presented 
but we are assured that no plan had the same 
rank in simplicity and workableness out of 
which the World Federation of Education 
Associations can evolve specific programs for 
the various stages of school work in all coun- 
tries, as did that of David Starr Jordan. 

Fortunately no other man in the world is 
so well known in all countries of the world as 
an educator, a scientist, and champion of 
peace among all nations as is David Starr 
Jordan, and it is most gratifying that this 
notable prize of $25,000 provided by Raphael 
Herman of Los Angeles should go to the most 
distinguished citizen of California. It is no 
less gratifying that the prize is awarded by 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, which was created in California in July, 
1922, and in the creation of which Dr. Jordan 
had an important part. 

The whole movement is really a_ world 
wonder. Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of 
Oakland and president of the National Educa- 
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WINS $25,000 PRIZE 


tion Association in 1921, created a committee 
on a World Federation to promote world peace, 
and named Augustus O. Thomas, State Com- 
missioner of Education of Maine, as chairman, 
saying as he did it: “If any one can create 
world interest in peace Thomas can do it.” 

Dr. Thomas at once began to think out the 
solution of the problem and then began to 
correspond with the educational leaders of the 
world, and the famous initial meeting at San 
Francisco in 1922 was as epoch making an 
educational meeting as the world has known. 
But the scheme was much greater than could 
be financed by any venture then on the horizon. 

The story of the coming into the arena of 
Raphael Herman reads like a story of the 
miracles of scripture. As a result of Mr. Her- 
man’s interest the leaders of education and 
human progress in all lands awoke to the mag- 
nitude of the Hunter-Thomas vision, and this 
wonderful plan of education for peace and 
the promotion of world amity including stress of 
possible official co-operation of world govern- 
ments, by David Starr Jordan, results there- 
from. 

All this magnifies the significance of the 
second meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on July 20-28. 

The following lines by Ethel Blair Jordan 
have especial interest in this connection :— 

“In hearts too young for emmity 

There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and strife will cease, 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace.” 





GREATEST PRESENT NEED 


The greatest present need is adequate and 
appropriate provision for all retired teachers. 
The present situation is appalling and dis- 
creditable to America. 

The retiring requirement hits hard and 
heartlessly those who have not had the ad- 
vantages of present salaries, and the cost of 
decent living for those retiring now is a hope- 
less vision. 

The conditions now prevailing for admission 
into possible “Homes” are such as cannot be 
met by the ordinary retiring teacher. The 
recent requirements of teachers living socially 
and civically have created tastes and habits 
of living that are not met by ordinary homes 
for “needy women.” 

Even if a teacher has a little income from 
pension or thrift there is no place for her to 
enjoy life as she could afford to do were there 





opportunities to live as she should live on the 
income she has. 

Our faith in America, in American men and 
women of abundant means, is such that we 
know that if a plan is well worked out and 
skiliully presented it will be possible to have 
opportunity for delightful summer life in 
the mountains or by the sea in the North, and 
winter life in the South, with all appointments 
for comfort, congenial comradeship, and privi- 
leges of culture. 

Lotta Crabtree recently provided $100,000 
Theatrical Fund, the income to be devoted to 
needy actors and actresses. 

It is time for immediate action. Here is a 
field for the National Education Association 
to act at once. What greater mission could 4 
woman of commanding executive ability have 
than to materialize such a vision? 
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HORACE MANN, PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 
—(VIL.) 


A, E, WINSHIP 


“REJOINDER” TO THE “REPLY” 


Mr. Barnum Field respectfully declined to 
sign the “ Rejoinder” because Mr. Mann had 
said that he was never to be forgiven and they 
must continue to dwell on opposite sides of 
the moral universe. In his place appeared a 
powerful presentation of the case of the thirty- 
one masters, calm, clear, firm, earnest. The 
writers of the other sections were William A. 
Shepard, S. S. Greene, and Joseph Hale. 

Read today, this first part stands as an un- 
impeachable indictment of the matter, method 
and manner of Mr. Mann’s “Reply.” He is 
charged with misunderstanding or misrepre- 
senting their “ Remarks”; with having accused 
them of what was farthest from their thought; 
with having attributed motives of which they 
never dreamed; with injustice, impatience and 
ill temper. They lose much, however, from 
being forced to apologize for what Mr. Mann 
had made them appear to have said and for 
having to take the attitude of defence of them- 
selves as‘ well as of their “ Remarks.” 

Their great gain was in throwing back upon 
Mr. Mann every one of the really good points 
he had made against them. Where he had 
represented them as falsifiers not worthy to 
be instructors of youth because they had 
asserted that he knew nothing of the Boston 
schools—claiming to have visited these schools 
twelve times in the five years specified—they 
show that five of these occasions, by his own 
admission, were after the writing of the re- 
port; that the other seven had not averaged 
fifteen minutes each; that one was to examine 
a map exhibition; one to see the building; one 
was after school hours: one was after the 
recitations closed; one at an exhibition; one 
for the purpose of making a speech; one to 
hear a lesson in music. 

Mr. Mann had made much of the fact that 
he had frequently visited Mr. Harrington’s and 
Mr. Tower’s schools for they were the best 
in the city, but the former had left teaching 
before the five years’ limit and the latter two 
years before that. 

Mr. Mann’s attempt to escape their shaft at 
his tens of thousands of pupils visited in Prus- 
sia on the ground that he had said: “I think I 
may say” and had not put it positively, is 
turned upon him with irresistible force be- 
cause he said: “I think I may say, within 
bounds, tens of thousands.” Mr. Mann is left 
without one unchallenged personal position 
and in every way his “Reply” is shown to 
be more vulnerable than his report. Many of 
the wonderful methods seen in Prussia, pub- 
lished and glorified as coming from there, were 
in daily use in Boston and had been for four or 
five years. The masters had been studying 


these new things from Prussia in advance and 
had adopted some, and adapted others, and his 
ignorance thereof is made to recoil upon him 
with much force. 

Mr. Shepard’s “ Rejoinder” is more sar- 
castic, more brilliant and consequently less 
effective. He was a young man but talented 
and specially gifted in controversy and among 
the many rankling suggestions was the irre- 
sistible ridicule in commenting upon the 
Sunday-school visitation. In attempting to 
parry the thrust in the ‘“ Remarks” where Mr. 
Shepard had figured out thirty-six days in six 
weeks, Mr. Mann had insisted that as he had 
visited Sunday schools these ought to be in- 
cluded and the whole be figured on the basis 
of forty-two days, which correction Mr. Shep- 
ard allows very graciously, but in a decidedly 
merry vein. Among the pleasantries of Mr. 
Shepard is a figuring out of the “leaps into 
the air in a Scotch school.” In Mr. Mann’s 
ardent description of this school, speaking of 
the enthusiasm, he declares that the children 
“actually leap into the air from the energy of 
their impulses, and repeat this as often as 
once in two minutes on the average,” and Mr. 
Shepard shows that this must mean three 
thousand, six hundred “leaps into the air” or 
one leap every two seconds. 

Mr.S.S.Greene’s “ Rejoinder” is a dignified 
discussion of what has since come to be re- 
garded as the “word” method of teaching 
reading, and although “ logical,’ bright and 
brilliant, it appears so absurd in the light of 
modern revelations that one reads it with im- 
patience. From the first Mr. Mann had every 
pedagogical advantage as they had the per- 
sonal. He knew that he was in the right, knew 
that the new methods in reading, geography, 
language and arithmetic were as sure to come 
as noon to follow the dawn. There has 
scarcely been an idea in all the departures of 
recent years not embodied in Mr. Mamnn’s 
Seventh Report. Every progressive movement 
in teaching words, in using maps, in nature 
study, in abolishing corporal punishment, in 
emphasizing the moral element in education 
was championed with intensity by Mr. Mann 
in his Seventh Report, fifty years ago. 

The “Remarks” and the “ Rejoinder” were 
mainly devoted to defending what no power 
could save and the sentiment of the city real- 
ized it. The logical skill and masterly style 


of these two great documents, together with 
the fact that everyone recognized that they 
had the advantage of him in the controversy 
but gave greater emphasis to the truth for 
which he stood. The strength of these two 
masterpieces of controversy was their weak- 
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ness and with the appearance of the “ Rejoin- 
der” Mr. Mann’s place as an educator was for 
the first time unchallenged, and the city 
and the state were ready to do_ his 
bidding for the advancement of education. The 
““Rejoinder” caused no ripple of excitement, 
the public interest in the controversy had 
abated, public judgment was made up and lan- 


THE “ANSWER” 


Mr. Mann’s “ Answer” to the “ Rejoinder” 
shows him in quite a different light. “ Richard 
is himself again.” He was certainly not him- 
self when he wrote his “Reply.” He admitted 
afterward that he was driven to the wall and 
must turn upon his pursuer and vindicate him- 
self. It was an act of desperation. It grieved 
his friends, who lost no time in rallying to his 
assistance. 

The details of the conflict were taken out of 
his hands at once. It was seen that he was no 
better qualified to conduct his own case than 
a lawyer to plead his own cause or a physician 
to administer to himself in a_ high fever. 
Thirty of the most eminent men in Boston 
organized themselves at once to withstand the 
attack of the thirty masters—Mr. Adams’ 
withdrawal having reduced their number to 
thirty. They took in hand the election of 
School Boards, the naming of committees for 
the examination of the grammar schools, the 
removal of inefficient grammar masters—four 
of them were dismissed within two years.— 
the management of the Legislature and all 
other matters of this kind. The names of 
these men were never made public and their 
co-operation was not known for a long time. 
The masters thought their triumph was to be 
sure and speedy. They had every reason so to 
think, and some of them had said, in the hour 
of over-confidence: “The Board of Education 
is already abolished, we only await the action 
of the Legislature to record the fact.” They 
soon found, however, that they were not in a 
conflict with Mr. Mann but with the spirit of 
progress itself, with principalities and powers, 
with unseen forces, social and _ political. 

No men or body of men could have won in 
such a contest. In it all of Mr. Mann’s 
grandeur was apparent. His friendships were 
in evidence, Josiah Quincy, Charles Sumner, 
Edward Everett, John G. Whittier, Henry 
Wilson, Anson P. Burlingame, Theodore Par- 
ker, with merchants, bankers, and professional 
men, arrayed themselves with him. These 
thirty at once raised among themselves $5,000 
and asked the Legislature for a like sum, that 
thus $10,000 might be placed in the hands of 
the Board of Education for the improvement 
of the normal schools. Charles Sumner gave 
his bond for the payment of this sum. This 
was done as a vote of confidence in the Board 
and its secretary and it passed almost unani- 
mously. For the first time there was no 
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guage counted for little. Mr. Mann was en- 
throned as the genius of educational progress 
and few took the trouble to read what was so 
well said by his antagonists. It was the old, 
old story with which the world is so familiar. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


AND THE CRISIS 


opposition in the Legislature to the Board or 
to anything that it proposed. Indifference to 
education everywhere disappeared and even 
the state teachers’ association that had 
arranged a program attacking the Board, read 
the signs of the times in season to change the 
plans and have no reference to the Board what- 
ever. 

Mr. Mann’s “Answer” recognized the fact 
that he had nothing to fear and although he 
can scarcely be accused of being merciful, he 
was temperate, and the chastisements which 
he administered were with the hand of a 
master. The “ Rejoinder” had explained very 
fully that the “ Remarks” did not mean what 
the “Reply” had made them seem to mean, 
and he skilfully humiliated the masters by 
accepting their adequate apology. With the 
same force he declines to notice the “ bitter- 
ness” in the “ Rejoinder” on the ground that 
bitterness is bitter enough when it is fresh, 
but it is intolerable when it is sour. The 
“Answer ” had little interest then and less now 
for it was understood then and is better under- 
stood now that the controversy had _ been 
fought out on general influences rather than in 
the technicalities of discussion. No one cared 
how many times he had visited the Boston 
schools, for what he had gone, or with whom. 
None cared how many schools he had visited 
in six weeks in Prussia nor how many “leaps 
into the air” the children made per minute in 
the Scotch school; none cared for the question 
of veracity or the extent of the flights of 
rhetoric or imagination. It was enough that 
Mr. Mann had established the principle that 
teachers should be trained, that was common 
sense; that there should be less corporal pun- 
ishment, that was common sense also—the 
number of punishments in Boston was reduced 
eighty per cent. in two years after the “ Re- 
marks”; that he believed in methods in read- 
ing, geography and arithmetic, that looked sen- 
sible on the surface, and the general verdict 
was that it was vicious for the masters to 
annoy him and call him off from his greater 
work. 

The weakness of his “Reply” and _ the 
strength of the “Remarks” and of the “ Re- 
joinder ” concerned no one. The world had its 
own interests and concerned itself not the 
least with the justice or the injustice of the 
case, with argumentative winnings and losings 
of the disputants. The public formed its judg- 
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ments by the logic of events and that verdict 
glorified Horace Mann and made him educa- 
tionally immortal. 

There is no better opportunity to study the 
hidden forces in society than is presented by 
the conditions in Boston in 1843-6 and the ex- 
periences of Horace Mann and the thirty-one 
Boston masters. 

Mr. Mann made an educational crisis. To 
make a crisis one must focus public attention 
upon some issue; force the opponents to make 
so clear a presentation as to satisfy all parties 
interested; and convince the disinterested pub- 
lic that the opposition occupies wholly unten- 
able ground. This is the highest achievement 
of a reformer. No man is great who cannot 
in the emergency focus public attention upon 
his issue, who does not succeed in getting a 
mighty presentation of the opposition, who 
does not win the disinterested public. 
Pitt’s fame was largely due to Walpole; and 
Disraeli’s to Gladstone. Webster’s niche is 
largely due to the masterly speech of Hayne 
to whom he could and did reply, and Lincoin 
would never have had the opportunity to im- 
mortalize himself but for the mighty speeches 
of Stephen A. Douglas which he answered. 
Horace Mann would never have had his place 
as an educator but for the controversy with 
the Boston masters. Were it possible, as it is 
not, to rob those two great documents—the 
“Remarks” and the “ Rejoinder”—of_ their 
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strength, Mr. Mann would be robbed largely 
of his pre-eminence. His first five reports and 
his crusades up and down the state had focused 
public attention, but in all those years there 
were well-defined suspicions that his was not 
a disinterested service, that his wisdom was not 
without alloy. The Unitarians had captured 
most of the churches in and about Boston, 
they had taken to themselves Harvard College 
and there were not wanting those who hinted 
broadly that Mr. Mann had sectarian designs 
en the public schools. 

So long as he lectured abstractly, and 
talked of reforms that were needed, people 
were willing that he should talk; when the 
“Remarks” appeared everybody said, as they 
did of Walpole a hundred years earlier, of 
Gladstone, of Hayne and of Douglas in their 
time: “ That is unanswerable.” The associates 
of the masters, like the associates of Walpole 
and Douglas, ralled about their champions, 
but the disinterested public went with Mr. 
Mann as it had gone with Mr. Lincoln in the 
Douglas debates. He had made a crisis and 
his Seventh Report was an immortal document; 
opposition to the normal schools was never 
more to be heard in the land and oral instruc- 
tion, the word method and less_ corporal 
punishment were certain to come to the Boston 
schools. He who magnifies those great oppos- 
ing documents helps to give the crisis maker 
his place upon the throne. 


STATESMAN OR POLITICIAN 


When Mr Mann left law and politics for an 
educational career he lost caste politically. 
His influence waned. He was not sought for 
campaigning, and the Legislature where he had 
served for many years heeded his pleadings 
little more than those of the stranger. Before 
the echoes of the controversy had died away 
Mr. Mann was selected from Daniel Webster’s 
Congressional district to take the seat in Con- 
gress made vacant by the sudden death in the 
House of ex-President John Quincy Adams 
and that from a district in which he had resided 
but a short time. It was an honor such as has 
rarely come to an educator. 

From the first he attracted attention in 
Washington because of his reputation and for- 
ensic power. He had been in Congress but a 
little time when Mr. Webster delivered his 
famous—many thought infamous—seventh of 
March speech in which he outraged the public 
sentiment of Massachusetts. What Mr. Web- 
ster thought sure to add to his political pros- 
pects and to the business advantage of Boston 
was interpreted to his disadvantage. Mr. Mann 
seized the occasion for heroic action. He rea- 
soned, as he afterwards admitted, that, with 
the feeling against Mr. Webster because of his 
speech, he would not venture to be a candidate 
for re-election; if he did, defeat was certain. 
In view of these conditions Mr. Mann made a 





vigorous, keen, severe attack upon Mr. Web- 
ster which angered that statesman as nothing 
in his experience had done before. This was 
due partly to the fact that it came when he 
was unprepared to meet it and partly because 
of the audacity of the man, and as he thought, 
impropriety of the junior congressman admin- 
istering a rebuke to the senior senator. 

The best laid plans sometimes come to 
naught. At this juncture President Taylor 
died, Mr. Filmore succeeded him, Mr. Webster 
was made Secretary of State and became to 
all intents and purposes the administration 
with all the patronage for New England at his 
disposal. Nothing could have been worse for 
Mr. Mann. The condemnation was now 
directed to him and criticisms, public and 
private, were showered upon him. When his 
term expired and he was up for re-election Mr. 
Webster and the entire party machinery 
worked against him with such vigor that he 
lost the renomination by a single vote. He 
declared himself an independent candidate, 
spoke in every village and hamlet in the dis- 
trict, and was elected over the regular nominee 
by a large vote. This was a personal triumph 
for Mr. Mann, but for Mr. Webster it was a 
personal rebuke which he felt keenly. 

Mr Mann’s congressional record was emi- 
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nently creditable and demonstrated his states- 
manlike qualities. At the close of the regulation 
term in Congress he was made the candi- 
date of the new party of Sumner, Wilson, Bur- 
lingame and others for governor. There was 
no possibility that year of his election and he 


AT ANTIOCH 


An inscrutable Providence or a cruel fate 
led Mr. Mann at the age of fifty-six to accept 
the presidency of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and attempt the impossible 
under conditions that chafed and rasped him 
for the remaining years of his eventful life. 

In America there are two sad pictures, an 
educator out of place at fifty-six and a poli- 
tician out of a job at any time. Mr. Mann’s 
defeat for the governorship, although in no 
sense a surprise, left him with no immediate 
political future, and he may be pardoned if 
he did not see any educational attractions in 
New England. Had he rested for a few months 
many choices would probably have been pre- 
sented. The lecture platform, the literary 
arena or any one of many educational positions 
might have been available, but the friends of 
Antioch College had enlisted his sympathies, 
appealed to his self-sacrificing devotion, mag- 
nified the possibilities, misrepresented—let it 
be hoped unintentionally—the reality, and he 
took his family out of Massachusetts that he 
had blessed into an institution, community and 
conditions which were at that time ill-adapted 
to him. 

Religiously, educationally, politically, socially, 
philanthropically he was misplaced. His 
friends have sometimes heaped abuse upon the 
men and the community that wore him out 
-completely in six years, wrecking him physi- 
cally and shading every hour of those last 
years, but it is probable that he was as great 
a burden to them as they were to him. It 
is useless to censure, but much charity is re- 
quired for a worshipper at the shrine of Horace 
Mann to see his family literally “dumped” 
homeless and friendless upon the debris of that 
college yard with no house in the town, no 
rooms in the building ready for, or approach- 
ing readiness for, wife and children, and that 
was really as bright a day as he saw until his 
beautiful translation to the Land Immortal 
from the bosom of his family, August 2, 1858. 

He was misplaced but he could not, would 
not retreat, and against the advice of all friends 
he stayed and hoped against hope, sacrificed 
religious ideals, personal comforts, home privi- 
leges and continued to bury the money of his 
friends. He fought opposition in an arena 
where he was at every disadvantage until at 
the age of sixty-two his spirit seemed to float 


away in a delightful vision and a glorious in- 
heritance remained for the widow and orphan 
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put no heart into the campaign. His nomina- 
tion was made by Henry Wilson and seconded 
by Anson P. Burlingame in speeches that were 
among the noblest tributes ever offered a can- 
didate. With this defeat he retired from the 
political arena. 


COLLEGE 


of one of the most beautiful, grand and noble 
characters that has blessed this land. 

A fractional part of the energy, wisdom, 
devotion that were wasted at Antioch would 
have immortalized him as a college president 
at Williams or at Oberlin, but the history of 
education has gained much from the failure of 
his party to win in the gubernatorial contest 
of 1852 and from the failure to establish an 
educational institution of national fame in 
southeastern Ohio, for from the public mind 
the last ten years of his life have faded from 
memory and all that remains to be more and 
more glorified are the ten years of sacrifice 
and devotion, of heroism and wisdom, of talent 
and genius with which the schools of Massa- 
chusetts were blessed as have been the schools 
of no other commonwealth. In front of the 
State House, in storm and sunshine, as a work 
of art, stands a noble statue of a grand man, 
but a fitter memorial is the manhood and 
womanhood of Massachusetts, all the brighter 
and better because of the life, the labor and 
the love of 

HORACE MANN. 

Time has placed Horace Mann upon the 
educational throne. In the grounds in front 
of the State House stand two statues—one of 
Daniel Webster and the other of Horace 
Mann, the only person in Massachusetts whose 
antagonism in speech and politics led to Mr. 
Webster’s thorough discomfiture. Their dif- 
ferences are forgotten, and admirers of the 
statesman-orator and of the statesman-educa- 
ior honor them equally. Mr. Mann’s statue 
is in the most commanding spot in the city of 
Boston where his fame is at its height and the 
Boston masters of half a century have been 
rearing immortal monuments to the wisdom 
and devotion of the greatest educator of his 
time. Nowhere are his praises sung more 
spiritedly than by the schools in which children 
are ennobled and inspired intellectually and 
morally by the Boston masters and_ their 
corps of assistants. As the statues of 
Webster and Mann _ stand side by _ side, 
placed there by the same _ authorities, 
admirers of both, so the Boston schools of 
today are monuments to Mr. Mann and the 
masters who’ are alike respected for their ser- 
vice. The men of Massachusetts in this hour 
of her commercial, educational and_ civic 
grandeur are the “next generation ”—the 
clients of Horace Mann. 





Educaticn is to give a cutting edge to the sword of the spirit. 


Charles F. Thwing. 
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As the history of the future shall be written 
in the schools of today, it is vital that the 
teacher lay in the minds of children the foun- 
dation of a sane and wholesome background 
from which to develop international amity and 
intelligent abhorrence of war. 

The plan of education for peace fore- 
shadowed in the organization of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, estab- 
lished at San Francisco in 1923, looks cour- 
ageously toward the ultimate abolition of in- 
ternational war as a legitimate sequence of 
disagreements between nations or between 
individuals of different countries. Its central 
purpose is the mobilization of teachers in all 
lands, most immediately in America, in order 
that their combined influence and that of their 


. pupils may be thrown solidly on the side of 


It- is accordingly recommended that the 
World Federation make intensive studies of 
certain matters pertinent to world amity 
through the continuous operation of appro- 
priate committees on education for peace, these 
to report at stated meetings to the Federation 
and to the various national organizations cor- 
responding to and including our own National 
Education Association, indicating at the same 
time lines of action likely to contribute towards 
international concord. Meanwhile, however, 
one must admit that any specified procedure 
can be at best only a step towards the develop- 
ment of enlightened public opinion and co- 
operation in effecting mutual understanding 
among peoples. 

Certain lines of hopeful activity within the 
scope of the World Federation are indicated 
as follows :— 

I. The formation of (a) a general world 
committee on education for peace, to function 
in connection with the several educational 
groups in the different nations, and (b) a 
second international committee to co-operate 
with many already established organizations 
for peace in all parts of the world. 

II. A committee to investigate the present 
teaching of history the world over, reporting 
also on textbooks used, their virtues and their 
delinquencies from the standpoint of inter- 
national amity, and stressing the need that 
history, whether elementary or advanced, 
should be just and true so far as it goes. 
Above all, history should not be perverted in 
the supposed interest of national “honor” or 
partisanship. 

III. A committee on the teaching of patriot- 
ism, which shall attempt to define its true 
nature, expressing its values, its limitations 
and its perversions. 

IV. A committee to consider special plans 
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[The $25,000 Prize Plan of education for peace and the promotion of world amity.] 
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of promoting mutual international understand- 
ing on the part of students of various ages. 

V. A committee to consider the possibilities 
of better relations through the international use 
of athletic sports, especially those games 
which involve co-operative action or “team 
play,” as distinguished from individual com- 
petition. 

VI. A committee to consider the possibility 
of a continuous effort to commit the visible 
influence of the government of the United 
States to definite activity in behalf of peace 
by means of a Bureau of Conciliation in the 
Department of State, or a Peace Council 
connected with the same department. 

VII. A committee to consider without preju- 
dice the question of military training in school 
and college, its possible advantages to the in- 
dividual and the nation, with the alleged 
accompanying drawbacks and dangers. 

VIIl. A committee to consider “ Prepared- 
ness” in regard to its educational, economic 
and social aspects. Even admitting that a 
large and well-equipped military force (land, 
water and air) will make for victory in case 
of an attack by jealous neighbors or other 
“imaginary enemies,” to what extent does it 
also invite war? 

IX. A committee to consider standing in- 
centives to war, and the possibility of their 
abatement through legislation, the influence of 
public opinion or otherwise. 

X. A general study, through a committee 
and through individual investigation, of the 
current arguments for war as a cosmic neces- 
sity. 

XI. A committee to study the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, also the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the relation 
of these two activities to world education. 

XII. A committee to consider the League of 
Nations and the problems involved in our 
acceptance or adhesion to that organization, 
with special reference to its bearings on inter- 
national education. 

The foregoing proposition may be reviewed 
in detail, as follows :— 

I. General Peace Committees—The educa- 
tional groups of the world should be bound 
together in mutual effort to promote inter- 
national amity and understanding. Further- 
more, the Federation should be broadened and 
strengthened by co-operation with all the 
varied instrumentalities for peace throughout 
the world. It should keep in touch with re- 
ligious bedies, scientific associations (“ technoc- 
racies ”), Women’s Peace Parties, and the 
multitude of other organizations in society at 
large. 

II. Teaching of History—The ruling ideas 
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of most men and women are largely fixed in 
childhood and youth. In nearly all textbooks of 
history and school readers war has been glori- 
fied, its braveries being set forth as the acme 
of heroism. The real progress of nations in 
science, art and intellectual development is 
scantily treated. Advances in conciliation, with 
the many triumphs in sanitation, transporta- 
tion, commerce and enlightenment, which gave 
a millenial aspect to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, are not dramatic. Even 
the agreement to demobilize the Canadian 
boundary, our greatest diplomatic achieve- 
ment of the last century, is scarcely brought 
to the attention of our own students. 

In most lands the youth for generations 
have been taught to believe that wars are the 
chief realities in history; that “our country ” 
has been mostly victorious and always in the 
right; that war is in itself heroic, invigorating 
—at the worst only the “growing pains of a 
progressive nation ”—that victory is a noble 
aim; that its “fruits” are sources of national 
strength as well as of individual profit, that 
the welfare of other nations, alien or inferior, 
is opposed to our own, and that they are peér- 
sistently, arregantly, insidiously or treacher- 
ously engaged in plotting against us. 

The world war had its primary inception in 
fear of the loss of power on the part of domi- 
nant groups in more than one nation, but it 
Owes its too prompt acceptance by public 
opinion in most cases to the wrong education 
of the people. 

It has been asserted that next to avowed 
militarists teachers are most responsible for 
tolerance of war. In an eloquent passage the 
late Professor Henry Morse- Stephens appeals 
as follows for a higher — in the teaching 
of history :— 

“ Every generation writes its own history 
of the past. The historian is influenced by the 
prevailing spirit of the age, and he feeds the 
spirit of national intolerance today as his pre- 
decessors fed the flames of religious intoler- 
ance in days gone by. Woe unto us profes- 
sional historians, professional historical stu- 
dents, professional teachers of history, if we 
cannot see, written in blood, in the dying 
civilization of Europe, the dreadful result of 
exaggerated nationalism as set forth in the 
patriotic histories of some of the most elo- 
quent historians of the nineteenth century! 
May we not hope that this will be but a pass- 
ing phase of historical writing, since its awful 
sequel is so plainly exhibited before us, and 
may we not expect that the historians of the 
twentieth century may seek rather to explain 
the nations of the world to each other in their 
various contributions to the progress of civili- 
zation.” 

While the past may have seemed to show 
that “history is one long bath of blood,” its 
significance does not centre in the record of 
brutal cruditics. It is rather the “biography 
of man,” the story of man’s efforts to throw 
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off the mental and moral shackles which, from 
out remote ages, have impeded his progress. 

III. True Patriotism—Patriotism is the 
emotional expression of nationalism. It in- 
volves love of country and devotion towards 
its interests. But patriotism has two aspects, 
quite distinct—often contradictory. 

Some twenty years ago a high school class 
was asked: “What is patriotism?” “Killing 
Spaniards” came one confident answer. True 
patriotism—love of one’s country, and the 
desire to make and keep it worthy of love and 


honor—is in every way to be encouraged. But 


love of the fatherland does not depend on kill- 
ing anybody, anywhere. The welfare of our 
country does not demand abasement or injury 
of any other. It is well “to love the cities 
where we were born and the little hills that 
bear these cities up.” It is evil to distrust and 
hate the people of other cities or other lands, 
or to endeavor by personal or official means 
to do them needless injury. 

IV. Special Arrangements for Training 
Youth in World Amity.—Children may be 
brought to sympathize with life in other lands 
through the promotion of correspondence be- 
tween the youth of nation and nation. With 
students of more advanced age, international 
scholarships, exchange professorships, univer- 
sity departments of international relations, are 
active agencies for better understanding. 
Essays, orations, forum discussions of one sort 
or another serve a useful purpose, and other 
features of like character will be devised from 
time to time. 

One particularly effective method of inducing 
thoughtful study of international problems by 
the youth of the world would be that of a 
series of competitive orations, its geographical 
extent being limited only by practical consider- 
ations of utility and expense. A plan to this 
end may be outlined as follows :— 

Students under twenty-one years of age, or 
of some specified grade of educational ad- 
vancement, would be encouraged to prepare 
competitive essays or orations of a definite 
length on some chosen topic or topics relating 
to international peace. Judges in every case 
should take account, perhaps equally, of com- 
position and delivery on the one hand, and of 
mastery of the subject on the other. The 
winner from each school would then meet and 
compete with winners from similar schools 
comprised within a fixed geographical area; 
and so on, with progression from smaller to 
larger groups, up to a final nation-wide or 
even international contest. 

Specifically, the contest might be limited to 
the United States and Canada, or to English- 
speaking countries; or—if funds are available— 
it might be made world-wide. In any case a 
definite and worthy prize should be awarded 
to each national victor. Preliminary contests 
would involve little outlay. For other trials, 


expenses of contestants should be met, and 
at times those of judges also. Finais, whether 
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held at Washington, London, or elsewhere, 
would necessitate a considerable expenditure. 

To carry out such a plan a general director 
with a secretary and temporary assistants 
would be required. Provision should be made 
for adequate publicity, also. The total outlay 
would, of course, depend on the territory 
covered. 

The writer may add that the value of this 
suggestion has been emphasized by the marked 
success of a similar plan to promote study of 
the Consfitution of the United States. This 
orational contest, completed at Washington on 
June 7, was inaugurated and promoted by vari- 
ous journals throughout the United States. In 
connecticn with it 1,250,000 young men and 
women wrote essays or orations on the Con- 
stitution after weeks of more or less enthusi- 
astic study. 

The importance of such a contest lies in the 
education of the coming generation, and in- 
cidentally that of their parents and friends. 
Similar studies, taken seriously, would give 
the young people of the nation or of the world 
a background of knowledge and mutual under- 
standing which might be of inestimable value 
in any future crisis of civilization. 

V. Athletic Relations—It is a notable fact 
that competitive games involving team work 
are among the influences which tend to bring 
young men of different regions into better 
mutual understanding. It is also true that 
the military spirit has been most active and 
virulent in countries where cricket, football, 
baseball, boating, La Crosse and the like are 
scarcely known. This matter certainly de- 
serves careful study from the standpoint of 
Education for Peace. 

VI. Pledging the United States to the Ser- 
vice of Peace—To this end I would suggest 
that a committee of American teachers should 
consider the propriety of using our collective 
influence in favor of an official “Council of 
Peace” or “Bureau of Conciliation” within 
the Department of State. 

VII. Military Drill in Schools.—This subject 
needs no special discussion here. 

VIII. Military Preparedness.—Many volumes 
have been written covering both sides of this 
question, which, like the preceding, demands 
the careful attention of each teacher. 

IX. Study of Standing Incentives to War.-— 
The united influence of the educational world 
should tend to the removal of “Standing In- 
centives to War.” These are of many kinds, 
some removable by administrative action or 
by national legislation in one or more -coun- 
tries, others of a more complex character aris- 
ing from unwholesome tradition or from. 
faulty education beyond the reach of direct 
effort on the part of any single government. 
For these, as for most other great evils, the 
only final remedy lies in public opinion, “ the 
court sitting supreme in the darkness, the 
heart and conscience of universal humanity.” 
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That this great court may be intelligently in- 
formed and directed is the loftiest purpose 
of public education and the public opinion of 
the many rests on the matured and enlightened 
convictions of the few. 

In this connection we should commend to the 
teachers in all countries the study of the con- 
ditions and policies which made it possible to 
bring on the world war. In the same connec- 
tion each teacher of history should endeavor 
to be accurately informed on those elements 
of danger which now surround Germany, 
Russia, the Balkan States, Turkey, India and 
China. The old veneer of stability is every- 
where broken up, and it will demand the col- 
lective wisdom of the world to ensure the 
“safety to democracy ” involved in its primary 
precepts—freedom, order and justice. 

X. Is War Necessary?—The lines of argu- 
ment intended to show that war is a supreme 
necessity of man are in the main three, as 
given by General von Bernhardi, in 1912, and 
accepted by hosts of others. These are 
(a) the “historic argument” that “there have 
always been wars, and therefore wars must 
always be”; (b) the “ psychological argument” 
that “war is ingrained in human nature,” for 
man is a “fighting animal”; and (c) “ Social 
Darwinism,” the survival of the fittest among 
races and nations, it being the right and duty 
of great and strong races to extirpate or sub- 
due the tribes that are weak, small or peaceful. 
But “Social Darwinism,” as thus defined, is a 
gross perversion of the teaching of Darwin. 
This, in brief, asserts that individuals—plants, 
animals or men—-who have successfully run 
the gauntlet of life, leave descendants com- 
petent and adaptable like themselves. That 
fact, now obvious, in no way justifies national 
manslaughter or conquest. In any event, the 
importance of a sane answer to these problems 
demands the careful attention of every teacher 
with a forward outlook. 

It is not the belief of the present writer that 
modern wars rest on man’s pugnacity. They 
are matters of statute, and are forced on peo- 
ples by their rulers. War, as we know it, is 
not “ingrained in human nature.” It is an 
acquired vice, a product of lust for power. 
Human nature changes very slowly, but the 
point of view may alter very suddenly when 
people are ripe for it. Education prepares 
for just such a new vision, and sudden 
changes in point of view have repeatedly taken 
place, every great collective wrong having 
been vanquished when enough men began to 
realize its true character. 

To such final end of war the teacher should 
contribute, directly in his relation to the 
young, indirectly in his relation as a scholar 
and a patriot to the adult generation. For 
the world still faces a perilous emergency. The 
coming generation, even though better trained, 
‘s not yet here, and the men and women of today 
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on whom we rely for the saving of civilization 
are the same people who allowed militarists 
and diplomatists to plunge them into war. The 
condition is critical; it admits of no delay. 
Every teacher should therefore do his part 
towards that mental and moral disarmameut 
which must precede and accompany military 
disarmament. The present generation, however 
confused and exhausted, will determine the 
immediate future. 

It is hopefully true, however, that no single 
generation can finally wreck or even finally 
save civilization, because in the long_ history 
of man we have built up an enduring organi- 
zation ior the common welfare. Yet no good 
result comes about of itself, only through the 
long concerted effort of good men and women. 

XI. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice —The relations of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion at the Hague, and those of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, now functioning, 
should be understood by the teachers of the 
world. 

XII. The United States must very soon for- 
mally enter the comity of nations—from which 
it has never been wholly isolated. The World 
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Educational Federation should exert its ener- 
gies to bring this about, and on terms satisfac- 
tory to the treaty-making power of the nation. 
In fact, the necessary reservations have been 
practically obtained, and the features most 
objectionable—the propositions looking towards 
coercion, and those connected with the “ sanc- 
tions” of the Treaty of Versailles—are al- 
ready virtually obsolete. 

It will be noted that the League thus 
modified would differ materially from the 
Covenant included in the Treaty of Versailles. 
Being without “teeth” and not at all of the 
nature of a super-state, it is more nearly 
analogous to the Joint High Commission,a de- 
vice used throughout history for averting war. 
It would constitute at Geneva a Joint High 
Commission in practically continuous session 
With virtually all nations represented, but 
having only power to adjust, not to coerce. 
Such an organization should take the leading 
place in the many official forms of Inter- 
national Union, of which the Postal Union, 
the oldest and most indispensable, serves as 
the model and type. 
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CHARACTER 


E. A, GUEST 


True greatness is in the reach of all, 
‘Tis not the merit of the few, 

We need not heed some stirring call, 
A deed beyond our skill to do; 

We need not spend our strength for fame, 
Nor quit the humbler walks of life, 
Nobility of soul to claim, 

True greatness is not born of strife. 
It matters not what work we do, 
What part Life asks of us to fill, 
We can be honest men and true. 
Though lacking genius and skill, 
The workman digging in the street, 


Scarce noticed by the passer-by, 
May be too great to play the cheat, 
Too big of soul to tell a lie. 


Worth is not always well arrayed, 
Fine ornament but an outer shell, 
Beneath the shabby garb and frayed, 
A patriotic heart may dwell; 

The man the proud beheld with scorn, 
With honest coin may pay his way, 


Despite appearances 


forlorn, 


His conscience may be clear as day. 


Medals and crowns are glory marks, 
Fame is a witness of success, 

But character throws off its sparks 
Of lasting brilliance, none the less, 
And character’s one jewel which 

The humblest man his own may call, 


Equal with famous men and rich, 


True greatness is in reach of all. 


—The Exponent, 
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NATURE EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


VAN EVRIE 


Direction Nature-Garden Work, 


Must the children of our great cities grow 
up not knowing the grass of the fields? 

Is science neglected in education? 

If one were to test the pupils in the con- 
gested sections of our cities, he would find 
manifested a lamentable ignorance of the sim- 
ple commonplaces of the natural world. 

In a recent study of flowers in the great 
city, it was found that doubtless more than 
100,000 children called all flowers by a com- 
mon name, as a rose or a daisy. 

Nature education is natural science educa- 
tion. In the first six grades it is quite gen- 
erally understood as nature study. In any 
grade of our schools it should be that content 
of natural science that is important and that 
can be taught and understood by the students 
of the given grade. 

It seems not a little strange that there 
should be any uncertainty about the transcen- 
dent importance of the natural sciences as edu- 
cative material in all schools and grades. 

Long ago Herbert Spencer justly called at- 
tention, in his notable essay on education, to 
the neglect of science training. Our own 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University has 
repeatedly spoken of the necessity of more 
thorough teaching of the elementary natural 
sciences in our grade schools. 

An inquiry into the state of nature educa- 
tion in the cities of the United States, con- 
ducted two years ago by the School Garden 
Association of America, co-operating with the 
Bureau of Education of the United States, 
found that nature education was very gener- 
ally recognized as a branch of study through- 
out the country. 

The reports of 725 cities in the United States 
were tabulated in this survey. Four hundred 


and eighty-five cities reported that nature 
was being taught and two hundred and fifty 
of these cities reported that nature study 


courses had been adopted. 

Again, the survey disclosed that the nature 
subjects, more or less loosely related, as school 
and home gardens, agriculture, nature study, 
and elementary science, were quite generally 
considered together. But there was a very 
wide divergence as to the interpretation of 
this material by the various cities. 

This was shown particularly by the super- 
visory titles. One hundred and _ thirty-eight 
supervisory titles were recorded and_ there 
were scarcely more than a dozen that reported 
the same title of a supervisor in nature edu- 
cation or in any of its branches. A number 
of cities reported combined titles, as super- 
visor of science and nature study, supervisor 
of agriculture and nature study, supervisor of 
gardens and nature study. 

One hundred thirty-five cities reported that 
the school garden was interpreted as the labor- 
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atory of nature education. This was most 


significant because of the war motive, which 
had recently commandeered these gardens for 
food production alone. 

Another important finding was that nature 
education is largely confined to the first three 
grades of school, so that whatever our little 
children are taught of the great world about 
them, of plants, of animals, of the weather, of 
the sky, or of rocks, that knowledge must be 
acquired before the child can read or write. 

While there were many other significant 
findings revealed by this report, yet the sum- 
mary of it all was that nature education, while 
very generally recognized over the country, is 
not being taught, supported or supervised as 
it should be. 

The curricula of those cities that were sub- 
mitted, proved the diversity of valuation, as 
well as inaccurate knowledge of the funda- 
mental things in biology. For example, in a 
few courses of study, it was found that birds 
and insects were not classified as animals. 

ACTUAL STATUS OF NATURE EDUCATION. 
It may be unwise to dwell upon the nega- 
tive side of this subject, but a few striking 


conditions should be discussed before arriving 
at any conclusion :— 


1. Credit is not very generally given for 
attainments in nature. Children are not held 
back because they fail in recognizing the 


plants on the school grounds. No child could 
be promoted unless he could spell maple, pine, 
spruce and hemlock, but he could be promoted 
at the head of his class without being able to 
recognize one of these trees, even if he passed 
It every day. When a subject is not credited, 


it is not programmed; it is not taught. It is 
just a paper subject. 
2. Children’s knowledge of nature is im- 


poverished. In a course of study in nature in 
one of our great cities the only reference to 
the heavenly bodies is the “North Star” and 
the “Big Dipper.” Think of a child passing 
into the high school without knowing any 
more of the great celestial firmament above 
him. 

In passing from a public school one day re- 
cently I called attention to the beautiful silver 
maple on one side and a catalpa on the other 
side of the front entrance. I asked the princi- 
pal if the pupils in the school recognized these 
two trees. She replied: “I think not. Neither 
could the teachers.” 

From my experience I could multiply these 
incidents indefinitely, so that I have come to 
the conclusion that our children are growing 
up without knowing the simplest common- 
places in the natural world about them. 

3. A necessary working laboratory and ade- 
quate supplies are not being provided for 
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nature ediication. In one of our great cities, 
which has had an excellent course of study in 
nature for twenty-five years, not a single sup- 
ply for nature teaching has been furnished the 
schools, as has been getierously supplied in all 
the other branches. In the physical sciences, 
in the high schools, although these may be 
classed as natural sciences, we have done some- 
what better by way of indoor laboratories; 
but, in the biological sciences, in the senior 
high schools, and particularly in the junior 
high schools, no adequate indoor laboratories 
have been provided. 

Biology is the science of life, yet it would 
appear that our teachers have been obliged t> 
teach, or possibly have been willing to teach 
biology from dead branches. As far as I know 
there is not a properly equipped biological 
laboratory in any high school in the United 
States. 

It wonld be a very simple matter, even in 
the most congested sections of our cities, to 
place excellent greenhouses for all plant life 
and animal houses for representative animal 
life on the roofs of all junior and senior high 
schools. This evident improvement could at 
least be an ideal for every biology teacher in 
the country. 

Every new school being erected in our cities 
should be provided with an outdoor school gar- 
den and an indoor nature room, but to come 
to a more inexpensive laboratory, all of our 
cities still provide nature institutions, city 
parks, vacant lots, suburban fields and nearby 
land and water forms, where nature can be 
studied first hand. 

Textbooks in nature are just as important 
as textbooks in other branches. The pupil 
who studies his textbook in arithmetic goes 
properly equipped to the counting house, so 
should the child who studies his nature book 
go properly equipped to the field of observa- 
tion. 

4. Expert teaching and supervision in nature 
has been most parsimonious. Music, cooking, 
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shop work, physical training and many other 
recognized subjects in the schools have long 
enjoyed excellent direction. While 138 cities 
of the United States report supervisors in the 
various branches of nature education, yet there 
is no general unanimity as to the employment 
and functions of this supervisor. 

5. Unity and continuity in nature education 
is ignored. For some strange reason the 
natural science fact that seems appropriate for 
the babe in the first three years is not con- 
nected with the same natural science fact in 
the high schools. Many courses of study in 
nature provide only for instruction in the 
first three years of the grades. This restricts 
the teaching in every possible way. A child 
who cannot read or write or who has no pos- 
sible contact with nature first hand is still 
unable to acquire that body of knowledge 
which should be his before he enters the high 
school. 


CONCLUSIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

What should be done in improving nature 
education in our public schools ?— 

1. Comprehensive content curricula in 
nature should be adopted for the first twelve 
grades in our public schools. 

2. Nature should be co-ordinated with all 
other branches in our schools. It should be 
programmed, taught, tested, credited and made 
essential in promotion, just the same as all 
other branches are. 

3. Material for nature should be provided 
by the Boards of Education in all of our 
large cities in the same way that material is 
provided for arithmetic, geography, and other 
branches. 

4. Laboratories by way of nature rooms, biol- 
ogy rooms, outdoor school gardens, school 
grounds and classroom gardens should be freely 
provided in all city schools. 

5. Expert supervision should be given nature 
education by way of the employment of a 
properly equipped director in this branch for 
each large city. 
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A SONG, A TASK, A BETTER WORLD 


Keep a song in your heart; it will lighten 
The duty you hold in your hand; 
Its music will graciously brighten 
The work your high purpose has planned. 
Your notes to the lives that are saddened 
May make them to hopefully yearn, 
And earth shall be wondrously gladdened 
By songs they shall sing in return. 


Keep a task in your hands; you must labor, 
By toil is true happiness won; 
For foe and for friend and for neighbor, 
Rejoice, there is much to be done. 
Endeavor, by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and with smile, 
To make the world fuller of beauty 
Because you were in it awhile. 


— Anonymous. 
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THE REAL SANTA CLAUS 


ALICE CAROLINE WARD 


Portland, Oregon 


There was once a jolly little man, so jolly 
that he might have been Santa Claus, or 
Christmas, or St. Nick, or whatever your in- 
side idea of cheer may be. 

When he was nearly six years old he started 
to school. All the big round world that he 
knew was fun, except for a few bumps—and 
school was the very most fun of all. Even 
the plain “sounding out” of plain words was 
rollicking pleasure. When he would carefully 
say: “drip-drip” and “dripping - drip- 
ping,” the laughter would shine from the spark- 
ling blue eyes like sunlight from the depths 
of a forest pool where water falls in spray 
from some high cliff with tinkling laughter. It 
would awaken wondrous visions of mountain 
and field and stream and deep woods that the 
boy would not dream of—this childish treble. 

And _ squirrel, too, that was a word to 
chuckle over. It seemed to have all the starts 
and jumps and quirks of the active little 
rodent himself. 

Then finally, along about the first of Decem- 
ber, came the story of Santa Claus in the 
Reader Book. This was best of all. Laugh- 
ing Eyes read it over and over before school 
time. He just couldn’t get enough of it, and 
then he went to school. 

At night he came home. He quietly put 
away his dear Reader Book. He did not read 
the Santa story again. Each day his smiles 
grew fewer, and farther between. We called 
him sick and tucked him in his bed. Of course, 
he still smiled, but it was a pensive smile that 
seemed to say: “If you were only wise enough 
you would find the trouble. If I could under- 
stand you and you could understand me, the 
merry laughter would come back.” 

As the time grew shorter until Christmas, 
we asked him if he was going to write to 
Santa Claus. 

Then it was the mouth quivered out: “ There 
is no Santa Claus. Our teacher told us so,” 
and big tears filled the eyes but, being now 
quite six years old and a boy at that, they 
only made the deep pools more deep and kept 
within the rim. 

“Surely you have heard that before,” we 
said to him. “You must have heard Big 
Brother and the older children talking many 
times?” 
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“No, I never heard it before.” 

In reply we comforted: “But it is all right, 
isn’t it, what your teacher told you?” 

Then came that saddest smile of all, that is 
still perpetuated in these children loaried from 
Him who was Himself a child, and which still 
says plainer than words themselves: “ Father, 
forgive them. They know not what they do.” 

Resentment, even at the Christmas season, 
filled our world-worn hearts that any one of 
us should ever dare to steal from a child a 
precious thought and leave a void instead; by 
mere words that any one of us should dare to 
steal faith and hope and love of God or man 
from any other human being and not replace it 
with a better faith, a better hope and a better 
love of God and mah. It seemed inconceivable 
when the great Teacher has given us His 
words: “If it were not so, I would have told 
you.” 

We watched this little soul, fresh started on 
the wide sea of life’s perplexities, now set 
adrift without a rudder, aimless, bound to an 
unknown harbor with clouds of doubt over- 
head and deeper doubt beneath. 

Then we said to him: “You have many 
names, your real name, ‘ Walter,’ but Daddy 
called you ‘Bob White’ when he first saw 
you, and Doctor Pat. calls you ‘Cotton-Top.’ 
Mother calls you ‘ Blue-Eyes.’ The boys say 
‘Poddy’ when they want you. They all mean 
fun and happiness and love. 

“Jesus, too, has many names. Some of them 
you have heard—Christ and Saviour. All are 
precious. God gave him to us one Christmas 
years ago. God gives us fathers, mothers, 
children, homes and food. 

“Santa Claus is just the Christmas name for 
parents. Why isn’t it the best name in the world 
for them when they give good gifts and toys 
to you and to Big Brother?” 

Again the blue pools widened. We held our 
breath lest he might not comprehend. Then 
all the smiles came back and laughter pealed 
again. 

“It is the best name of all. It is all right 
now. I'll always call mother and daddy Santa 
Claus at Christmas time. I did not think you 
would tell a wrong story. There is a Santa 
Claus just the same. Oh, boy!” 
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Any form of government becomes expensive when the people must supervise the activities 
of each other. It becomes cheaper when the people have law within themselves. This can 


best be done at the mother’s knee. 


” 


into a self-supporting and self-directing citizen. 


Then, guided by education, the individual develops 


—Carl Gunderson, Governor of South Dakota. 
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To discover, to formulate, to ditfuse knowl- 
edge—these are the methods of human 
progress. To discover and formulate knowl- 
edge has come to be the task of great univer- 
sities and of laboratories maintained by 
governments and private corporations. The 
discovery and formulation of knowledge have 
moved so much more swiitly than its diffusion 
that there is an appalling gap between the lives 
of intelligent men and their ignorant neigh- 
bors. One finds side by side lives regulated 
by intelligence and those still groping blindly 
in the mire of prejudice and ignorance. To 
bridge this gap is the task of education. It 
is the biggest task that man knows. It is the 
task that Wells had in mind when, referring 
to the present “age of confusion,” he wrote 
that “the race is between education and 
catastrophe.” Education is the first and last 
duty of society—not alone the education of 
children, but the education of all the people all 
the time. 

When we speak of education we are too in- 
clined to think of the school and of universal 
compulsory education on the elementary level. 
Such education is necessary for the realization 
of Christ’s vision of the brotherhood of man 
and the gospel of .service—conceptions in which 
are rooted the finest things of modern society. 

But elementary education is only the begin- 
ning, and it is a small beginning 
indeed when compared with the vast 
stores of intellectual and spiritual riches that 
the race has accumulated and is adding to 
minute by minute. The elementary school at 
best can teach only the simplest beginnings of 
knowledge and form the habits and attitudes 
which will carry the youth into the richer and 
growing realms that lie beyond its doors. 

The moral obligation to be intelligent has 
never been greater than now. It is the task 
of intelligence to preserve, to increase and to 
transmit the institutions and the ideals that 
have been dearly bought by the generations 
betore us. To build into the life of the 
child an appreciation of this obligation 
and the desire to be intelligently right is the 
greatest task of the elementary school. The 
next task is to equip the child with the tech- 
niques and the tools necessary to the intelli- 
gent life—to teach him how to maintain a 
program of continual development which will 
carry him forward and upward. 

In practice these two tasks of the school are 
not performed separately. The child comes to 
value the precious obligation to be intelligent 
by actually living and working in an atmos- 
phere of enlarging intelligence. It is to pro- 


, vide that atmosphere that the school library 


exists. Seen in this light the great significance 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


sOYX E, 


MORGAN 


of its task becomes apparent. It is a task 
that cannot be adequately met merely by a 
collection of books. It requires living per- 
sonality. As the teacher is the heart of the 
school, the librarian is the very soul of that 
atmosphere of intelligence—of searching after 
inspiration and truth—without which the 
library is dead. 

Because it must deal with a limited segment 
of knowledge the elementary school tends 
naturally to become restricted, dogmatic, and 
narrow, The early teacher-training institu- 
tions were drill schools in the things that 
teachers in turn were to drill into the minds 
of pupils. Little opportunity was there for 
that free play of intelligence which is the life 
of education—for that spontaneous adventure- 
some quest of knowledge which finds its high- 
est exemplification in the true scientist. 

What the free pursuit of knowledge means 
in the life of a man is brilliantly shown in the 
delightful personal story of Michael Pupin in 
his recent book, “From Immigrant to Inven- 
tor.” He is carried along in an unusually 
happy and fruitful life by the free pursuit of 
intellectual adventure. Let us realize that all 
the rudimentary things that the child needs to 
learn can be taught without sacrificing this 
free pursuit, can, indeed, be taught better by 
using it as a motive power. 

In olden days the rod was the symbol of the 
teacher and teaching was often a brutal busi- 
ness. Competition, ratings, grades, and de- 
grees have largely supplanted the rod, and 
schoolmasters are beginning to have a vision 
of a brighter era when the child’s natural 
urges will largely supplant competition, rat- 
ings, and other artificial incentives. The de- 
velopment of the school library is a step in 
that direction. It recognizes two fundamental 
principles of education which parents and 
teachers too often forget: (1) That all education 
is self education, and (2) that education is the 
product of the child’s experience during the 
entire twenty-four hours of the day. The 
library gives the child an opportunity to edu- 
cate himself. It gives him fruitful _ self- 
imposed tasks for those hours of leisure which 
may be the significant hours of his life. 

I wish it were possible to take the school 
library for granted and to suggest the books 
it should contain and the kind of organization 
and management that would make it most use- 
ful. But we cannot take the school library for 
granted. Its place and importance are appre- 
ciated by very few. The trained school librar- 
ian is still a rarity, except in the larger 
cities. There are over seven hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States. The best prac- 
tice indicates that there should be one librarian 
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for every ten teachers. That would require 
seventy thousand trained librarians. If each 
librarian should serve ten years that would 
require an annual class of new recruits num- 
bering seven thousand each year. Our present 
library training schools can supply barely one 
one-hundredth of that number, taking the same 
standards of preparation for librarianship that 
have been established for teaching. 

We are indeed in a day of beginnings. 
Among the next steps are these. First, let 
every school buy more good books for children 
—not only story books but books on mechanics 
and science and art and biography and every 
phase of life’s activities. Second, let every 
school assign to some one the task of develop- 
ing the library, relieving that person of all 
or a part of his other duties to give him time 
for his library opportunities. Third, let every 
school that can, employ on full-time a trained 
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librarian, even if to get a trained librarian it 
must select its best teacher and send her at 
public expense to the best library school and 
into the best library systems for instruction 
and inspiration. And finally, let there be de- 
veloped adequate institutions for the training 
of lbrarians—men and women of great heart 
and sound mind, with love of children, with 
faith in humanity, with a growing sense of the 
importance of intelligence in every act of daily 
life; leaders who can play their part in build- 
ing citizens to match the great institutions 
and the gigantic problems of our day. Trained 
and sustained intelligence for the masses of 
mankind everywhere is the vision of this 
generation. In the realization of that vision 
the schoo! library. leading out into the public 
library, will have a larger and larger part.—- 
The Library Journal, October 15, 1924. 
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TRAVEL NOW COUNTS TOWARDS COLLEGE DEGREES 


By spending all or part of the last summer 
vacation abroad, many college students have 
appreciably reduced the amount of book learn- 
ing required of them before graduation. 
According to Frank C. Clark, head of the or- 
ganization which handled travel arrangements 
jor parties of students sent abroad last sum- 
mer by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, an increasing number of American uni- 
versities and colleges are giving credits for 
foreign travel. 

“Since the war,” says Mr. Clark, “ American 
college students of both sexes have shown a 
growing desire to see the world. Until recent 
years, the summer trip to Europe was looked 
upon usually as a holiday jaunt, without serious 
objective. Today, however, group travel is being 
used by American colleges and technical schools 
to supplement or reinforce the resident study- 
courses. ‘Courses in travel’ take their place 
on the schedule of the extension department 
of a university. It will not be surprising if 
the professor of travel takes his place before 
long on the college faculty. 

“The development is a natural and inevita- 
ble one, in line with the modern tendency to- 
ward ‘ visual education,’ toward the laboratory 
method of instruction as against the class- 
room method. How could one study the his- 
tory of art, for instance, better than in those 
countries where it struggled up from its primi- 
tive expressions to its culmination in the high 
Renaissance? How better study the develop- 
ment of architecture than in the countries 





where the great historic styles of architecture 
and ornament’ originated and received their 
highest development? Geography, sociclogy, 
literature, economics, music, the languages, all 
have been made the subject of travel-courses 
conducted by American institutions of learn- 
ing within the last vear or two. The walls of 
the American classroom are being pushed back 
to embrace the cathedrals, galleries, and 
palaces of the Old World. 

“A list of the more important undertakings 
in educational travel in 1924 would include the 
courses in art, architecture, interior decoration 
and jiandscape architecture, under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Education, for 
which several institutions including Cornell 
and Vassar gave credits toward graduation; 
the courses in human geography, backgrounds 
of literature, ete., offered by the extension de- 
partment of New York University; courses in 
history, language and _ literature, arranged 
especially for Tnglish-speaking students by 
the Universities of Leyden, Geneva, Rome, and 
several of the French universities; and the 
large number of groups of college students 
conducted by individual members of 
faculties. 

“Tt is encouraging to know that steps have 
already been initiated by the American Coun- 
c:] on Education, acting for the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, to give 
the educational aspects of travel a_ further 
orderly development, with insistence upon the 
highest educational ideals.” 
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The unadjusted, or ill-adjusted, college student is a danger point in the higher education. 
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—Charles F. Thwing. 
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GIRLS’ PROBLEMS 


HATTIE D. F, HAUB 
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Piedmont, California 


School literature abounds in discussions of 
general problems concerning the adolescent 
youth, but the specific problems of girlhood 
are not so fully dealt with. It is a sad but 
true fact that too many of the women of the 
present generation fail to regard their civic 
work both as a privilege and a duty. If our 
next generation is to be of more service in 
helping make a finer world, right training in 
the schools cannot be too strongly urged. 
Mechanical devices of all kinds are reducing 
household labor, and leisure, never dreamed of 
even a dlecade ago, has come to all women in 
a greater or lesser degree. 

In August, 1921, Piedmont High School for 
the first time offered a four-year high school 
course. The previous year only ninth-grade 
work had been given. The girls and boys who 
made up the new student body came from 
about twenty-two different schools, public and 
private. Many came with reluctance as they 
had grown fond of their previous school and 
could not give up that loyalty immediately. 
Whatever the old school did was right, and 
unless the new school patterned after their 
ideals all was wrong. A few students were of 
the type who always appear at a new school, 
because it is new, and they are unattached to 
any other school. Usually these are the pupils 
who fail in scholarship, have always had 
“teachers against them” and are hoping for 
an easier lot and trusting they have at last 
found a place where something may be ob- 
tained for nothing. 

Piedmont is an unusual city insomuch that 
everybody lives in a house. There are neither 
apartment houses nor hotels within the city 
limits. The large majority of the children 
have social and scholastic advantages from 
early childhood. For the first year the school 
was housed in shacks, but a very beautiful 
building was in progress, and the shacks were 
filled beyond capacity immediately. Several 
problems developed at once. Overdressing on 
the part of some of the girls who felt they 
were coming into a rich community and must 
dress the part, was noticed. Poor scholarship 
cue to too much social life was in evidence. 
Poor health due to unwise choice of food and 
eating candy between meals was occasionally 
found. 

Soon after the opening of the school a meet- 
ing of all girls, about two hundred, including 
both Junior and Senior High School girls, was 
called. It was decided we needed a Piedmont 
High School Girls’ standard. A member from 
each class was chosen to form a committee to 
work on this standard. This committee met 
informally with the dean and discussed the 
things the girls would stand for. Then they 
interviewed their schoolmates, their parents 
and friends outside of school and at a later 


meeting presented their ideas in writing. These 
were worked into a coherent whole, read be- 
fore the entire group of girls and unanimously 
accepted by them. The caption of the Standard 
read as follows :— 

“We, the girls of Piedmont High School, 
desire to establish and maintain the highest 
possible standards of school citizenship. We 
stand for service, high scholarship and physical 
perfection. In order to attain these, we pledge 
ourselves to acquire inhibiting impulses which 
may grow into worth-while habits. We will 
strive to have our conduct and our appearance 
show the earnestness of our efforts.” 

The standard dealt with the following items: 
Conduct, appearance, co-operation and physical 
efficiency. 

At about the same time the girls decided to 
have a Girls’ Club. It was known as the Hoan 
Club or the Help One Another Club, and the 
motio adopted was as follows :— 

“Help thy brother’s boat to cross 
And lo! Thine own hath reached the shore.” 


The preamble of their constitution shows the 
reason for the Club. “We, the girls of Pied- 
mont High School, adopt this constitution in 
order to develop and maintain a high standard 
of young womanhood, a spirit of service and 
a feeling of good fellowship.” Every girl in 
the high school became a member of this 
club. 

Character training may not show its real 
value to the individual for years, and any in- 
dication that some impression for the good has 
been made always causes delight. Such indica- 
tions did appear during the year. A new stu- 
dent was standing on the steps chewing gum. 
One of the older girls spoke to her pleasantly, 
and during the conversation remarked: “ The 
Piedmont High School girls do not chew gum.” 
A mother of a comparatively new student told 
the dean that she asked her daughter why she 
didn’t rouge any more. The daughter answered: 
“Oh, I feel too much out of place to rouge 
in that school.” Extravagant dress, either in 
style or cost, was frowned upon by the 
majority of the girls. The feeling for a simple, 
sensible mode of dress developed so rapidly 
that early in the fall of nineteen twenty-three 
a group of giris asked permission to work up 
a sentiment for a uniform dress. This per- 
mission was granted and arguments for and 
against such a procedure were heard around 
the school, and articles appeared in the school 
paper. Some of the arguments in favor of a 
uniform dress, not a uniform, that were given 
were as follows: Boys have a uniform suit of 
clothes which they wear to school, day in and 
day out. Girls have not had this advantage 
and have lost out in time, comfort and money. 
Too often a girl does not develop her inherent 
fine characteristics, as her attractive or ¢X- 
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pensive clothing gains attention for her. She 
fails to show her individuality and personality. 
A uniform dress for girls will promote a spirit 
of democracy. Having a uniform dress for 
school will free the girl from many trivial 
matters, and give a leisure which can be used 
for worthy achievement. 

On November 14 the girls voted as to 
whether or not they wanted a uniform dress. 
The vote stood 220 for and 34 against the 
uniform dress. At the time it was realized 
that many girls voted for this just because of 
the novelty, and that later they would want to 
wear “spring gowns.” But the sentiment was 
so overwhelming in favor of it, that a uniform 
dress consisting of a blue or white skirt and 
middy was adopted. Before the end of the 
term ali girls wearing other than a uniform 
dress were asked to report to the dean. 
Nearly all had legitimate excuses for wearing 
other garments. Many times skirts sent to the 
cleaners did not get returned in time. Some- 
times an accident happened, such as an unex- 
pected tear, a spilling of milk by the baby 
sister, etc. Occasionally a girl had an engage- 
ment and would not have time to change her 
dress after school, and once in a while a girl’s 
desire to show a new dress was stronger than 
her deside to conform to the regulation 
adopted by the girl students. After a short 
discussion such a girl usually realizes she is 
being a poor sport. She sees that nobody ever 
voted for laws for the good of the community 
without occasionally having his own personal 
wishes crossed. The individual breaking such 
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laws is not the best type of citizen. He be- 
longs to the class who feel such laws are good 
for other people, but his own convenience must 
be suited at all times. The girl rarely chooses 
to belong to that class. Nearly all the students, 
the faculty and the parents were delighted with 
it, and the first term of wearing a uniform 
dress seemed a decided success. The girls’ 
scholarship record has constantly improved, 
and perhaps some of the time saved by know~ 
ing just what is to be worn to school every 
day has been profitably spent on home assign- 
ments. . 

All girls want “to help,” and as their Hoan 
service work dinners were taken to less for- 
tunate families at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and real Christmas boxes containing food, 
clothing and toys were prepared and delivered. 
While the girls supervised this work the boys 
were royal helpers, giving their money, time 
and personal service. 

Perhaps one of the finest things that hap- 
pened to give the girls of the isolated schools 
a bigger outlook on life and an appreciation of 
the work of other girls and of women, was the 
formation of the Federation of High School 
Girls of the San Francisco Bay Counties. Last 
September delegates from twenty-eight High 
Schools met at Berkeley High School. The 
mere title of the talk given by Mrs. Lucas on 
“What Women and Girls Can Do to Help 
Create an International Spirit” shows the 
spirit of the meeting and the desire of the 
leaders of girls to do away with trivial things 
for them and to substitute worth-while ideals. 


e 
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THIS IS THE LAND WHERE HATE SHOULD DIE 


DENIS A. MCCARTHY, LL.D. 


[In “Heart Songs and Home Songs.”] 


This is the land where hate should die, 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly-brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo, every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer Freedom’s call, 
Their life-blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


This is the land where hate should die— 
Though dear to me my faith and shrine, 
I serve my country well when I 
Respect beliefs that are not mine. 
He little loves his land who'd cast 
Upon his neighbor’s word a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him out! 


This is the land where hate should die! 

This is the land where strife should cease! 
Where dark, suspicious fear should fly 

Before our flag of light and peace. 
Then let us purge of poisoned thought 

That service to the state we give, 


And so be worthy, as we ought, 
Of the great land in which we live! 
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REPORTS FROM TRE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


MABEL M, 


ANDERSON 


{We shall appreciate #t if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important an¢ 


progressive movements.] 
A SCHOOL REPORT IN PICTURES 


Superintendent George Morris of Bloom- 
field, N.J., has, as he says, presented his annual 
report in pictures and left those who inspect 
them to draw their own conclusions regarding 
girls and grown-ups. 

Perhaps the most interesting photograph is 
that of the lip-reading class. One sweet-faced 
woman in the front row seems to be the 
embodiment of the joy it must be to these 
mental “shut-ins” to be able to “hear” 
what other people are saying and to get the 
news of the day first-hand. 

Other pictures show the dramatic work, 
reading, tree planting, a school orchestra with 
a six-year-old boy at the piano, and some of 
the boys building a summerhouse as part of 


their carpentry work. 
—_—o—— 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

Agricultural education is well organized in 
Czecho-Sloevakia, according to a bulletin recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Systematic instruction in the subject 
was inaugurated in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The schools are either public or endowed 
by local committees, towns, communities, sav- 
ings banks, agricultural associations, etc., and 
maintained by the state or province in which 
they are situated. They are classified into ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher. The elemen- 
tary schools are practical farmers’ schools and 
winter schools. Each school gives two years’ 
training, one of ten months, and the other of 
five months each year. 

Itinerant teaching is practiced in some sec- 
tions. Experts in agriculture travel through- 
out the country, giving lectures in small rural 
communities. There are also special schools 
of forestry, pomology, dairying, etc., attended 
by the farmers’ sons. 

In 1920 there were 165 agricultural schools 
in the republic, all state institutions. 

The ministry of agriculture is striving to 
standardize the schools and to regulate the 
requirements of admission to the higher insti- 
tutions. Endowments of land are sought for 
to use for school sites, for model farms, and 
for agricultural training centres. 

en 

THE FIVE GREAT ARTS IN LITERATURE 

Literature employs in combination all the 
materials used by all the other arts; sculpture, 
painting, architecture, music. Rev. J. H. Ben- 
ner illustrates this idea in Education for Octo- 
ber. Literature can paint its pictures, as it 
can carve its sculptures. It can effect a direct 
appeal to the emotions in the music of word 
sounds, 


There are other materials, too, which are at 
the service of literature. They are thought and 
action, as illustrated by “ Hamlet.” 

The writer then goes on to discuss the two 
schools of thought; the one which believes 
that beauty lies in the idea, and the other 
which believes that beauty resides in the 
material and that “beauty is its own excuse 


for being.” 
——O—— 


TEACHERS’ WELFARE IN NEW YORK 


The New York State Teachers’ Association 
has done an excellent piece of work in sending 
out through the state a questionnaire concern- 
ing the welfare of teachers. When the returns 
are in the committee will have available a fund 
of information on such subjects as_ suitable 
room and board for teachers, rest rooms, club 
houses, salary discriminations, the value of 
teachers’ agencies, teachers attending summer 
schools, the attitude of teachers towards pro- 
fessional organizations, and the difficulties of 
rural schools. 

ienaliiianiae 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FOR THE YEAR 

The Journal of Educational Method opens 
its fourth volume with a list of the educational 
problems which are now pressing for attention. 
Among these are: (1) How to make proper 
provision for educational differences through 
adaptation of the course of study to persons 
and groups of persons of varying ability and 
attainment; (2) the unification and co-ordina- 
tion of all school activities in the platoon plan; 
(3) the reorganization of the subjects of study 
in the light of changing conceptions of their 
social values and of the mental and physical 
processes which they involve as well as the 
steps by which they can most economically be 
mastered; (4) the extent to which a subject 
type of organization of school work may wisely 
give place to other units of instruction or 
means of growth; (5) the relation of objective 
measurements to the course of study and to 
methods of teaching and supervision; (6) the 
setting up of conditions more and more favor- 
able to good teaching. 

During the year the Journal will contain 
articles bearing upon nearly or quite all of 


these problems. 
—_9—_—- 


EARMARKS OF THE PROJECT 

The first distinguishing earmark of the proj- 
ect, says Ellworth Collings in Progressive 
Education, is the whole child responding to a 
situation; it is the activity of the whole child. 
The second earmark of a project is that it 
has a specified end. Third, it has an inner 
urge, that is, a particular mechanism tending 
towards a particular consummatory response. 
Success is a cardinal factor in the Project. In 
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the first place, it releases the dammed-up 


mechanism, tending toward action. In the 
second place, it strengthens the neural connec- 
tion of the mechanism so that the response that 
brought success will follow the stimulation 
more promptly or more definitely on a suc- 
ceeding occasion. 

The project also involves plural outcomes, 
involving habits, skill and knowledge. These 
outcomes are plural and occur simultaneously. 
Many new stimuli arise in conection with the 
realization of certain projects. “Leading on” 
characterizes projects fertile in initial stimuli 
and mechanisms in readiness. Continuous grow- 
ing demands continuity in activity. 

ee ee 
WAR GARDENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The World War is fast becoming history, 
and one of the phrases which already sounds 
strange to our ears and which is almost un- 
known to the children of today is “ war gar- 
dens,” soit is not amiss that the International 
Review of Agricultural Economics publishes 
an article giving an account of some of the 
more successful of these gardens. 

While there was no unemployment in the 
United States during the World War, the ex- 
cessive demands for increased food production 
made it essential that the industrial classes be 
organized to produce a part of their own 
iiving and thus make available a larger share 
of the regular food supply for export. 

School and community gardens had already 
been tried with much success, so that the peo- 
ple of the United States were in a position to 
make rapid strides in developing ways and 
means of meeting the food situation during 
the war. Bulletins were sent out giving much 
information, public grounds were utilized and 
many land holders gave the use of vacant lots. 

Voluntary organizations were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the war gardens, 
although the Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Education and the Agricultural Col- 
leges contributed largely to the movement. 
During 1918 about 5,200,000 gardens were 
planted with a total value of $200,000,000. 
“Daylight saving” also contributed by giving 
an extra hour for work in the evening. 

Besides the extra food furnished for the 
people, the gardens taught them respect for 
personal rights and a mutual understanding of 
each other’s problems and interests. Thou- 
sands of families have continued their garden 
work, and have become home owners with 
small gardens. Above all, the movement 
taught the people self-reliance and confidence 
in their own ability to be self-sustaining. 


— 


EDUCATION FOR THE HOME 


It should be the educational birthright of all 
our young people to have training of three 
types, savs Professor Benjamin Andrews in the 
Educational Review for November. The first 
type is the general or cultural education of the 
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sort that the public schools have always given, 
which is to be extended wherever possible into 
the high school and beyond. The second is a 
training in the ideas and skills necessary for 
one’s vocation or occupation, or the business of 
working, whether it is the work of the 
mechanic, the farmer, the stenographer, or the 
lawyer. The third is a training in homemak- 
ing, and the business of living. 

Public opinion in America is formulating the 
principles that underlie home-making and the 
business of living. After giving several 
of the most important of these principles, Dr. 
Andrews says that as housework is industrial- 
ized, the family will be personalized. This 
puts the child and the human relationships of 
the home in the centre of the program of living 
where they belong. Education in home manage- 
ment and in personal economics, whether of 
the family group or of the detached non-family 
person, is, therefore, one direct route toward 
a wider happiness and well-being for our 
people. 


HUNTINGTON BOYS GET FINE COURSE 


To prepare a boy to pass college entrance 
examinations is one thing, to educate him is 
auite another, says a member of the faculty of 
the Huntington School of Boston. The policy 
of this school is to educate its students. To 
educate a boy today means knowing a great 
deal about the individual—his strong points, 
his weak points, considered physically, men- 
tally, morally and socially. After having ade- 
quate knowledge of the student it is possible 
so to arrange his work that he will be able to 
develop in accordance with his latent possi- 
bilities. To provide an all-round program of 
werk is a more difficult task than to prepare 
for entrance examinations. Unless the school 
does provide such a training it does not do a 
complete educational job. 

A class of students of especially high ability 
were admitted to the school this fall. The 
boys of this group will be given the usual 
preparation for higher institutions but will 
pursue a greatly enriched program of work. 
This is possible because boys of high ability do 
not need the great amount of drill required by 
average students. 


—o—— 


SCHOOL FINANCES IN CONNECTICUT 


Receipts for the schools of Connecticut for 
1922-1923 were classified under three heads, 
state grants, town and district moneys, and 
miscellaneous sources. The state grants, 7.36 
per cent., amounted to $1,408,858.70; the towns 
and districts, 88.32 per cent., $16,902,440.62 ; 
and miscellaneous sources, including tuition, 
etc., 4.31 per cent., $825,924.64. : 

The average cost per pupil for the elemen- 
tary schools was $72.23 and for the high 
schools, $137.02. 


eee 
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HARVARD'S GRAND OLD MEN. 

There is widespread interest in the following list of 
Harvard’s oldest living graduates which was made pub- 
lic October 8. 

Probably the most active of the oldest twelve alumni is 
President-Emeritus Charles William Eliot, born March 20, 
1834, at Boston, whose ninetieth birthday was celebrated 
at Cambridge last March. 

George A. Peabody, graduated in 1852, born August 23, 
1831, at Salem, now resident of Danvers, age 93. 

Raymond M. Moulton, graduated in 1853, born February 
4, 1833, at New York City, now resident of IIle et Villaine, 
Villa Moulton, France, age 91. 

Louis Arnold, graduated in 1855, born December 27, 
1833, at West Roxbury, now resident of Wes* Roxbury, 
age 91. 

Edwin H. Abbot, graduated 1855, born Jar.uary 26, 1834, 
at Beverly, now resident of Cambridge, age 90. 

James K. Hosmer, graduated 1855, born January 29, 
1834, at Northfield, now resident of Minneapolis, Minn., 
age 90. 

Charles A. Daniels, graduated 1859, born March 14, 
1834, at Worcester, now resident of Malden, age 90. 

Charles W. Eliot, graduated 1853, born March 20, 1834, 
at Boston, now resident of Cambridge, age 90. 

Frederick B. Bromberg, graduated 1858, born June 19, 
1837, at New York City, now resident of Mobile, Ala., 
age 8&7. 

George B. Merrill, graduated 1859, born July 8, 1837, at 
New Bedford, age 87. ‘ 

Abel T. Winn, graduated 1859, born October 7, 1837, 
at Woburn, now resident of Novato, California, age 87. 

Winslow Warren, graduated 1859, born March 20, 1838, 
at Plymouth, now resident of Dedham, age 86. 

Eliab W. Metcalf, graduated 1859, born April 7, 1838, 
at Cambridge, now resident of Cambridge, age 86. 

Other living alumni of the college who were graduated 
in the classes of 1858, 1859 and 1860 are the following :— 

Henry P. Walcott, 1858, resident of Cambridge; Loring 
W. Bailey, 1859, Fredericton, New Brunswick; Selwyn Z. 
Bowman, 1860, Cohasset; Frederick W. Bradlee, 1860, 
Boston; Edward Carter, 1860, Montreal; Edward C. John- 
son, 1860, Boston; Daniel T. S. Leland, 1860, Roxbury; 
John T. Morse, Jr., 1860, Boston; Charles A. Nelson, 
1860, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; James A. Towle, 1860, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; and Samuel G. Webber, 1860, West Roxbury. 


———_(—_— 


Real estate valuations in New York City are more than 
twelve billion dollars. 


cen 

TRAIN MEN TO LIVE. 
ERNEST M. HOPKINS 
[Boston Herald.] 


I have considered the contentions of those who argue 
that to attempt to breed reverence for the spirit of religion 
is no part of the responsibility of the college, and with 
this conrention I have patience least of all. 

In the first place, the college is a trust, consecrated to 
certain ends. It is the projected impulse of men of strong 
religious conviction who gave their thought, their labor 
and their lives that this agency for the perpetuation of an 
intelligent religious spirit might be made permanent and 
infectious. 

In the second place, in my belief, a sense of personal 
and individual responsibility for making the world better, 
such as religion alone most completely gives, is an essential 
for any man who wishes to live a life worthy of the best 


within himself, or serviceable to those within the group of 
which he forms a part. 

Only recently has emphasis outside the church been 
placed on the imperative need of discovering and codifying 
the elementary principles by which men may live together, 
preserving for the good of all the effort of individual 
excellencies and avoiding for the good of all the domination 
of evil impulses. 

No problem in life demands more accurate answer. No 
problem of life is more insistent upon prompt action. Within 
its boundaries lie the securities that neither material wealth 
nor militarism, nor unintelligent good can give; within 
its scope are included the happiness which governments 
cannot insure; within its solution lie the satisfactions that 
ignorance is powerless to protect. 

This is your problem; how men shall live together! The 
question is emphatic and continuous—challenging, begging, 
commanding solution by your generation as by no genera- 
tion that ever lived. May you find this, the college of your 
choice, strong to supplement your strength. 


ns re 


One-third of all counties in the United States decreased. 


in population in the last census. 


-—Q—_— 


$4,500,000,000 expended on new buildings in the United: 


States this year. 


ee 6 oe 


EDUCATION PAYS. 


Of the persons sufficiently noted to be listed in “Who’s 
Who in America,” 78 per cent are.college graduates, 14 
per cent. are high school graduates, & per cent. are ele- 
mentary school graduates or have less education. 

Twenty-five years ago, 3 per cent. more became noted 
with only elementary school education. Success is in- 
creasingly dependent upon education. 

High school graduates average to earn $21,000 more in 
their life than those without high school education. Col- 
lege graduates earn much more than $21,000. 


—-o— 


AN APPEAL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


For many years kind friends from various parts of the 
country have been gaod enough to send to Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, for distribution among the needy 
children in the rural districts of the South, such new and! 
second-hand toys, books, Christmas cards and booklets, old 
clothing, etc., as could be spared from their nurseries or 
otherwise got together. 

The happiness and good will which these gifts have 
brought to hundreds of Negro boys and girls whose par- 
ents are not able to provide the bright touches to the Christ- 
mas season for the little ones, can hardly be estimated. 

Following the custom of the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, we will be very glad to serve as a distributing 
agency for such packages as may be received, and will be 
glad to place these gifts in the localities and with the peo- 
ple by whom they are most needed and where they will be 
most sincerely appreciated. Through our off-shoot schools 
and other various extension agencies, we are able to keep 
in close touch with the work and needs of the various 
communities which are influenced by the Tuskegee idea of 
self-help and service. 

Some friends prefer to send money for the purchase of 
these gifts, and in each instance the fund is spent as directed 
by the donors. 

‘R. R. Moton, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


MY STORY BOOK PAD. By Nila Banton Smith, De- 
troit. Under the direction of Stuart A. Courtis. Draw- 
ings by A. Helene Carter. 
Picture-Story Reading Lessons, 
Courtis-Smith. 

Picture-Story Reading Lessons, 

Manual. Courtis-Smith. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

Stuart A. Courtis, director of Instruction in Detroit and 
dean of Detroit Teachers College, is giving the educational 
world many creations of high pedagogical value and of im- 
portant economical significance. Indeed the World Book 
Company is leading in several economical departures at 
a time when they are much needed and, from the first, Mr. 
Hodgson has blazed pioneer trails through educational 
scrub oaks and sage brush plains, revealing in scholastic 
sand domes rare opportunities for white pines to function 
while professional sage brush deserts have the richest lava 
soil. 

We have had keen interest in the World Book Company 
yentures in textbooks and professional works, and its suc- 
cess gives us renewed faith in America educationally. 

There is no recent educational creation 
original, more ingenious, more promising of pedagogical 
virility than the Courtis-Smith “Picture-Story Reading 
Lessons,” and their “Teachers’ Manual” is a pedagogical 
treatise which should be carefully read by all school people 
who are seeking light along pioneer highways. 


Series 1. Dictionary. 


Series 1. Teachers’ 


that is more 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Cloth. 472 pages. 
Macmillan Company. 

Few American school men have attained as high reputa- 
tion in a single line of educational divergence or creation 
as has Dr. Hall-Quest when he first attracted national 
attention to supervised study. We _ have _ heretofore re- 
ferred to his brilliant demonstration at a meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago some five years 
ago. He was scheduled for a minor department in a 
moderate sized hall. The crowd was so large and the 
enthusiasm so great that there was insistence that he re- 
peat the exercises in supervised study in a larger hall at 
another session. Again the audience was so far beyond 
the capacity of the room and the appreciation so keen that 
at a third session he was in the largest auditorium avail- 
able, and even then he had a capacity house. 

From that notable occasion the interest in Dr. Hall- 
Quest and “supervised study” have had national impor- 
tance, and this masterful presentation of the subject in its 
enlargement will be ardently welcomed. 

It is interesting that it appears when he has been pro- 
moted to a commanding position in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


VERONICA. By Johanna Spyri, author of “Heidi.” 
Translated by Louise Brooks. Illustrated in color by 
H. L. Hastings. 248 pages. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company. 

The author of “Heidi” has as warm a place in the hearts 
of American children as any one has had in many years. 
Her pen always has the same bewitching charm. 

Veronica is an Alpine girl who has lost her parents at an 
early age, but is fortunate in finding a second mother in 
Gertrude, a young widow. The third member of the little 


New York: The. 


household is Dietrich, Gertrude’s son. The girl and boy 
grow to maturity as inseparable companions. Dietrich 
follows his father’s trade of saddler, and dreams of the day 
when he shall have a home of his own, with Veronica ts 
grace it. 

The circle of Veronica’s friends is skillfully drawn, al- 
though by the seemingly simple touches for which Spyri. 
is noted. Dietrich and his companions; Gertrude and her 
neighbors; Veronica and the persons young and old who 
pay tribute to her sterling qualities—these and others pass 
across the pages like familiar faces; while back of them 
range the mountain heights, the valleys and the forests 
that this author has made peculiarly her own. 


OUR PHYSICAL WORLD. A Source Book of Physical 
Nature-Study. By Elliot Rowland Downing, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. With a chapter on 
Radio Communication by Fred G. Anibel, Kansas City. 
Cloth. pages. Wonderfully illustrated. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

The School of Education, University of Chicago, is not 
getting the credit due, and we realize that we have not 
done our part in keeping pace with its wonderful develop- 
ment in both the science of education and art of teaching. 
Its studies are always mature, always scholarly, always pre- 
sented masterfully, and “Our Physical World” series in its 
first contribution, Professor Elliot Rowland Downing’s 
Source Book of Physical Nature-Study, is in a class by it- 
self among all the publications along that line. It has none 
of the earmarks of a Bulletin, would never be suspected of 
being a university publication, for no publisher of books 
appealing to the public on its merits could make a more 
attractive book in binding, in paper, in typography, or 
illustration than is given this famous study by Professor 
Downing. 

First of all the past is fully appreciated, scholarship is 
highly respected for its service to the present while the out- 
look into the future is as clear a vision as we have seen by 
any one whose professional venture is his stock in trade. 

While there are many books that an aspiring teacher 
should read here is one that he literally must read as a 
revelation of the latest knowledge of “Our Physical 
World.” 


927 
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ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICS. By Charles William 
Heathcote, Ph.D., State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. Cloth. 266 pages. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Dr. Heathcote has prepared a most wholesome text on 

“Essentials of Economics,” dealing in a live way with live 

issues of men, women, and children and those who employ 

men, women and children. Everything is omitted that is 
out of date, everything is omitted that is visionary, and 
everything is faced squarely that needs present vigorous 
attention. Outgrown philosophies and impractical schemes 
are ignored. It is a mercilessly winnowed treatment of 

The Standards of Living, Capital, Labor, Wages, Profit 

Sharing, Women in Industry, Child Labor, Corporations 

and Trusts, Commerce, Transportation, Taxation, Immi- 

gration, Socialism, Municipal Government, and twenty 

other kindred economic subjects. 

Dr. Heathcote is no crank and no coward when it comes 
to the treatment of an issue that involves fundamental 
frankness. 

There is no better demonstration of the author’s wisdom 
and fearlessness than his treatment of Child Labor, to 
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which he gives twenty pages, one-twelfth of the book. 
There are psychological and sociological backgrounds to 
the economic background and they are of infinitely greater 
concern to civilization and humanity than the economic 
issues. 

Match this sentence if you can: “One of the outstanding 
causes of child labor is the laziness, thriftlessness, and 
irresponsibility of parents.” 

Here is another characteristic sentence backed by abun- 
dant information: “The wages earned by children are 
negligible in comparison to the losses involved for future 
inefficiency due to lack of education and the failure to form 
regular and stable habits of industry. Again American 
democracy and business are dependent upon education.” 

Think what it will mean to America economically, so- 
cially and humanely if such facts as these are taught in the 
schools. 


THE RHYMING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. In which the whole language is arranged 
according to its terminations. With an Index of Allow- 
able Rhymes. By J. Walker. Revised and enlarged 
by Lawrence H. Dawson. Cloth. 550 pages. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“The Rhyming Dictionary” is one of the indispensable 
books for everyone who rhymes. No writer is so well 
equipped in knowledge of words, nor so alert in recalling 
what he knows, that there are not times when one minute’s 
glance at a group of words is not worth the price of The 
Rhyming Dictionary. There are 54,000 words, classified 
as to their endings, and a definition of each word. The 
typographical arrangement is remarkably effective. Each 
word is in black-face with the part of speech indicated. 
This is followed with the definition in small type. There 
has probably never been any book, except the Bible, that has 
been consulted by as many poets for one hundred and fiity 
years as has Walker’s “Rhyming Dictionary” in its many 
revisions and re-creations. As one browses in its pages 
among its rhymes he does not wonder that it has defied all 
imitations, challenged all competitors for one hundred and 
fifty years. Mr. Dawson’s revision is scarcely less won- 
derful than was Walker’s original production, for he has 
added 20,000 new words to Walker’s 34,000, which is sure 
to prohibit any rivalry in this generation. 


MASTERPIECES OF MODERN SPANISH DRAMA. 
Translated from the Spanish and Catalan. Edited, with 


a preface, by Barrett H. Clark. New Edition. Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. Cloth. 290 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net. 

Barrett H. Clark has long been a student of recent 


and contemporary drama in many different countries, and 
has given us such worthwhile books as “British and 
American Drama of Today,” “Contemporary French Dra- 
matists,” “The Continental Drama of Today,” and “Euro- 
pean Theories of the Drama.” In this volume he has 
brought together three plays by outstanding Spanish 
dramatists of recent times—Echegaray, Pérez Galddés, and 
the Catalan Guimera. Echegaray, it will be remembered, 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1904 (his succesor 
as dean of Spanish dramatists, Benavente, received the 
same honor in 1922). The plays chosen as representative 
of the work of the three men are “The Great Galeoto” 
(El gran Galeoto) of Echegaray, “The Duchess of San 
Quentin” (La de San Quintin) of Pérez Galddos, and 
“Daniela” (La pecadora) of Angel Guimera. The Eche- 
garay drama was produced some years ago by William 
Faversham as “The World and His Wife,” and later be- 
came a successful moving-picture. It is a powerful ser- 
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mon against the evils of malicious gossip. Pérez Galdos, 
now dead—as is Echegaray— was best known as a novelist, 
but in the closing years of his active career gained almost 
equal fame as a dramatist. Guimera’s tragedy is one of 
the finest of his works; his “Terra Baixa” was produced 
in America under the title “Marta of the Lowlands.” The 
translators are Eleanor Bontecou, Philip M. Hayden, and 
John Garrett Underhill. Mr. Clark has provided a 
prefatory note to each play, and a list of the plays of each 
author. 


FOLK. SONGS AND ART SONGS FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. Books I and II. By M. Teresa 
Armitage. 

JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS. By M. Teresa Armitage. 

Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company. 

The Birchard Company’s notable success is in the selec- 
tion of material, in the adaptation of songs and sentiment 
to grades, in keeping ever in mind that the selections are 
to be sung by children of a given age, development of the 
voice, as well as of social instinct, religious appeal and 
patriotic susceptibility. 

The special triumph in the making of these books is the 
ease with which children master the technique of time, 
rhythm, and melody as they advance naturally from one 
grade to another. 

A significant accomplishment is the appeal, through 
adaptation to children who are foreign born. In the two 
Folk Song Books there are fifty racial groups which are 
well represented by characteristic examples. 

It is interesting that as we were studying these Folk 
Song Books preparatory to writing this notice we received 
the notice of the David Starr Jordan’s Plan for World 
Amity through World Education, which won the $25,000 
prize given by Raphael Herman through the World Fed- 
eration, of which Dr. Augustus O. Thomas of Maine is 
president, and we cannot resist the temptation to emphasize 
the opportunity for the schools to work constructively for 
world amity and understanding through music, which is 
also the crux of the problem of American citizenship, the 
toning up of the foreigner of today into the American of 
tomorrow. 

The spirit of any people is expressed in their folk songs. 
To know their folk songs is to sense the heart of a people. 
Music is the one universal language. It is quite a coinci- 
dence that we have in hand these two Folk Song books 
with songs from fifty different racial groups as we read 
Dr. Jordan’s $25,000 Prize Plan for World Education. 

Making music books has been the mission and ambition 
of Mr. Birchard from the day he dreamed of business, and 
these, his latest production, are the reward of his devotion 
to the science and art of serving the schools and com- 
munities with what they desire and need. 


THE OXFORD ADVANCED ATLAS. Second Edition. 
Revised by John Bartholomew, Cartographer to the King 
of England. 9 by 15 inches. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

British publishers certainly have the art of making ideal 
maps, and the Oxford University Press leads British pub- 
lishers in both the geographical science and the map mak- 
ing art. The political maps have the latest information 
while there are physical maps of Ocean Drainage Areas, 
Co-Tidal Lines, Equidistant Coastal Lines, Geological 
Maps, Oceanic Deposits of Coal and Iron, Magnetic Varia- 
tions, Racial Maps, Prevailing Religions, Bathy-Oro- 
graphic, Ethnographical, Industrial, Climatic and many 
other special map revelations. In every way the Atlas is 
the latest information most artistically presented. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 





SPRINGFIELD 


Textbooks in Daily Use 


Need Protection from Wear, Handling and Soiling. 
The Better the Protection—the Larger the Saving. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have the Wearing Quality and Endurance Necessary to Double the Lives of the Books 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 

















MASSACHUSETTS | 











EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
ecceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent, 
Lynn, who takes an economic view otf 
the proposition to raise the compulsory 
school age in Massachusetts from six- 
teen to eighteen, will call for a build- 
ing program of $25,000,000 and an an- 
nual increase in school maintenance cf 
near $4,000,000. 

John F. Scully, superintendent, 
Brockton, Mass., is one of State Com- 
missioner’s seven superintendents to 
make a survey of the conditions call- 
ing for raising the compulsory school 
age from fourteen to sixteen in the 
state. He says that 45,000 employ- 
ment certificates were issued last year 
for the 32,000 children from fourteen 
to sixteen. He says 40 per cent. 
leave school from supposed economic 
necessity, 40 per cent. from sheer dis- 
like of intellectual work, and 20 per 
cent. for various other reasons. He 
says: “Many girls are attracted by the 
way the women in the stores dress. 
The schoolgirls see the silk stockings 
and realize that the only way they can 
have them is by earning the money to 
pay for them.” 

Bloomfield, New Jersey, George 
Morris, superintendent, had one of: the 
most interesting, wholesome and every 
way successful Education Weeks of 
which we know. Class work of 5.100 
pupils was on exhibition all the week. 
and apparently every child’s work was 
proudly examined by his mother and 
sometimes by his father. The ex- 
hibition was so skilfully and cduca- 
tionally arranged as to make it a 
demonstration of progress. The In- 
dependent Press of Bloomfield devoted 
several columns to an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the achievement of the 
children. We quote briefly: “There 
is no sadder sight than the unfortun- 
ate children whose mentalities <re 


clouded and who compose what are 
called the retarded classes. It is 
noticeable that while such children 


cannot readily take in that part cf 


education that requires exercise of the 
mental faculties they are 


adept in 


certain lines of handwork, the boys in 
chair-caning and basketry «and the 
girls in some lines of fancy work. 

“Those who attended the exhibition 
for the purpose of finding out what 
the public schools were doing found, 
ii they pushed their inquiries and re- 
search far enough, something of an 
unusual character in one of the class- 
rooms, and that was a questionnaire 
designed to draw forth from a pupil 
just what was in the mind as to a 
choice of vocation after leaving the 
high school. That is a momentous 
question to many parents whose chil- 
dren are approaching an age when a 
decision of mind as to life’s vocation 
is an all-important view, but the par- 
ent cannot draw from the child’s mind 
that definite light on the question that 
the scientifically prepared question- 
naire can do. A forehanded knowl- 
edge of what the student would like 
to do as his life’s work is a great aid 
to instructors for imparting prepara- 
tory knowledge along that line. It 
saves much time and stimulates a stu- 
dent’s ambition.” 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presidenr- 
emeritus of Harvard, is writing more 
highly important things in his ninety- 
first year than in any other year of his 
life. 


In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, this De- 
cember the Carnegie Institute is giving 
thirty-three awards to eighth grade 
pupils of the public and _parochical 
schools for essays in the form of a 
letter to a friend telling of a visit 1c 
the Carnegie Institute. There are 
several prizes of twenty-five dollars. 

Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, a former 
teacher in New York elementary and 
high schools, has joined the field staff 
of the Co-operative and Constructive 
School survey. Among several sub- 
jects which he will specially study is 
the extent to which unnecessary cr 
unprofitable clerical work required of 
teachers and teaching assistants de- 


flects or improves their instructional 
service. Dr. Fitzpatrick was educated 
in the New York public ‘schools and 
taught in both elementary and high 
schools. His doctor’s thesis at Teach- 
ers’ College was on the contributica 
of Governor De Witt Clinton to edu- 
cation. While acting on the efficiency 
committee of the High School Teach- 
ers’ Association he became interested 
in field surveyors and went to Wis- 
consin to help arouse public interest 
in the needs of rural schools through 
the Rural School Survey, and became 
secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, in which capacity he analyzed 
the budgets of all state educational 
activities. 





















Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often fee| Tired, DullandHeavy. 
A feW drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
‘them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE 


or YOUR 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ton, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
oo York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\Ew'vorn 


j ds college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
x public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








THE EDUCATORS’ BUREA 


601 LEMCKE BLDG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teachers wanted now for Holiday and mid-year vacan- 


cies; also for next year. 


Our calls are from public and 


private schools, Colleges, Normal Schools and Universities. 


We Give Efficient Service. 


Write W. A. MYERS, Mer. 








—— 





Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College was given a banquet and 
reception at Hotel Westminster, Bos- 
ton, by the Teacher College students 
of Boston on the evening of Decem- 
ber 11, on which occasion Dean Rus- 
sell reviewed some of the outstanding 
achievements of the last thirty years, 
and gave a wonderful report upon the 
vision of the trustees and faculty. The 
budget of the college is now $3,000,000 
a year, of which the tuition of 4,000 
students of the school year and 10,000 
students of the summer session provide 
about one-half and Dean Russell and 
the trustees raise most of a million and 
a half dollars from friends of edu- 
cation. Dean Russell told of several 
highly important studies “and educa- 
tional enterprises which are _ being 
launched at a cost of from a third of 
a million to half a million dollars each. 
None of these services has been ren- 
dered by any other institution. 


Hon. Charles A. Lee, state super- 
intendent of Missouri, at the State 
Association meeting said: “I wish to 
call to your attention two danger 
signals confronting public education 
in our state—lack of emphasis given 
to the elementary schools, and. the 
everemphasis given to competitive 
-athletics. 

“If we are going to place all the 


emphasis upon the high school in 
consolidated districts and not improve 
our elementary school commensur- 
ately, then I do not think we should 
consolidate. I would like to see them 
pay the same salary for grade teach- 
ers as they do for high school teachers 
of the same training and experience. 
Why should progressive teachers with 
good preparation not be encouraged 
to stay in the grades? All the chil- 
dren go to the elementary school, but 
not all go to high school.” 


Any attempt to discriminate against 
an applicant because of religious 
prejudice is sure to eventuate in 
trouble. 


The class of ’26, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass., raised their class quota 
of $260 toward the endowment fund, 
by selling President Samuel Valen- 
tine Cole’s new book of poems, “Goals 
Afar.” In five years every student 
and alumna is to try to raise $260 in 
addition to the $260 that each class 
will try to raise without gifts by 
members of the classes. 


Andrew L. Somers, the baby mem- 
ber of the next Congress—age thirty— 
is the son of Arthur S. Somers, one cf 
the most prominent members of the 
New York City Board of Education. 
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The passing of James C. Greenough 
at the age of ninety-five recalls a 
flood of memories. It was our pleas- 
ure to know him intimately as presi- 


. dent of the Massachusetts State Agri- 


cultural College, as principal of the 
Rhode Island State Normal School, 
and as principal of the Westfield, 
Massachusetts, State Normal School. 
He was twenty-five years at West- 
field, twelve years at Providence, and 
four years at the State College. He 
retired from active service twenty- 
seven years ago, and was an eminently 
influential citizen and university lec- 
turer until he was ninety-three years 
of age. . 

To provide for the traffic due to 
the Harvard-Yale football game, No- 
vember 22, ninety-two special trains 
were operated between Boston and 
New Haven and New York and New 
Haven, in addition to the regular trains. 
The number of passengers was 50,134. 
From 10 a. m. to 1.30 p. m. a train 
was unloaded at New Haven on an 
average of three minutes and thirty- 
six seconds. 

Dr. T. Berry Smith, Fayette, Mis- 
souri, has attended every annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association 
of Missouri since 1872, and for thirty- 
nine years has been on the faculty of 
Central College, Fayette. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs of the 
State University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, elected president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, is one of 
the most prominent women in educa- 
tion of the country. She attracted 
national attention when she was chair- 
man of the National Council of 
Primary Education in 1914. She has 
been a teacher in Missouri for fifteen 
years. 





Jesse C. Bell, principal of Public 
School Number 176, Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
for ten years, was recently honored 
with a testimonial dinner at Hotel 
Biltmore. 


Frau Mathilde Mann, author, trans- 
lator and specialist on Scandinavian 
literature, has been awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor’ of philosophy 


by Rostock University, one of the old- . 


est institutions of learning in Ger- 
many. Frau Mann, a lecturer in lit- 
erature at the university, is the first 
woman in Germany to receive an hon- 
orary doctor’s degree. 

Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, president 
of the University of Michigan,  re- 
cently instituted an investigation of a 
100-acre tract of mining property at 
Algoma, Ont., supposed to be practi- 
cally valueless when it was deeded to 
the university twenty years ago. The 
ore discovered is medium grade 
magnetite, formerly neglected, but 
now valuable. It is estimated that the 
property, worked on a loyalty basis, 
will net the university $10,000,000. 


The annual vocational conference at 
Wellesley College was held during 
the first week in December. Compe- 
tent speakers explained the require- 
ments and advantages of many occupa- 
tions in which college trained women 
are needed. Some of the topice were: 
“Work in Girls’ Clubs,” “Use of Ital- 
ian in Social Work,” “Department 
Store Work,” “Use of Foreign Lan- 
guages in a Bank.” 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


DECEMBER. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 
27: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 
27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


27-29: American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
C 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 


Association, Washington, D. 


27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. 

Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 


29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E, Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


6-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. Ww 
Ankeney, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati. Ohio. 














‘FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. 


Holiday Vacancies Now. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
a those de. 
iring Promotion.. 





ALBERT TEACHERS aceuct 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, — 























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 














Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


40TH YEAR Peyton Bidgz., 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. eges and 


Operate everywhere. 
Schools, Col- 
Normals: 
our clients. Send for- 
booklet, “Teaching” 


Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges,. 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors: 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency : 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
= employers, none for registration. 

you neee a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may , 3 wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York 





SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
— IFTH AVENUE 
w York City en =— 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. register only reliable- 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1386 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


superior people. We- 


candidates. Services» 


free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, 


Pa, 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


wish to teach and WHO ARE 











WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St... 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 
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How does music educate ? 


By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awaken- 
ing, and guiding the developing powers of the child 
mind. It requires, however, the judicious use of repro- 
ductions of the rea/ music to secure lasting results. 


Try these lessons in discrimination in your classes 


One of these selections says “busy,” one “quiet, con- 
templative, or dreamy.” Which? 


Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 
Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 
One of these says “happy,” one says “sad.” Which? 
Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch 55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) Victor Orchestra 35470 


One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,” another 


“march.” Which? 
Light Cavalry Overture 


(von Suppe) Victor Orchestra 19080 
War March of the Priests 

(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 
Waltzing Doll (Poldini) Powell 806 


One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk 
(Debussy) Rachmaninoff 813 


Scherzo—Midsummer-Night’s Dream | 
(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 


Who can make up a siory that seems to be suggested 
by either of these? 


Funeral March of a Marionette 


(Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde 
(Schubert-Kreisler) Kreisler 723 





Have you secuied attention, interest, concentration, 
discrimination? Have you aroused the imagination, the | 
sense of beauty, the joy of discevery, the power of i 
expression >? Then you have contributed to the education 


of the children. 





Educational Department 





Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 

















“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


























